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NATURE GHOSTS 


OME clairvoyants can see fairies, but clairvoyants do 
not usually see them. The reason is that clairvoyants 


are mostly too much concerned with sordid interests, 

and seek to turn this gift to some personal advantage. 
Some of the things necessary to see nature sprites are a na- 
tural disposition and freshness of spirit; but self-interest 
kills these gifts. People may walk around the woods at 
the full moon, or from a concealed place watch a fairy glen, 
and yet they never see a fairy. Fairies can be seen only 
when they wish to be seen, or when one knows how to sum- 
mon them. Fairies are not celestial beings. 

While some claims which have been made by persons 
of their having seen and sometimes having conversed with 
celestial beings are fraudulent and are advanced for an ul- 
terior purpose, and while some such claims are due to dis- 
ordered and morbid constitutions and are made without, 
however, an intention to lie, still there are many cases where 
celestial beings have been seen and have given blessings and 
instructions to human beings. It is improper to ridicule 
the report of such visions unless the falsity of the statement 
is known to those who ridicule. Seeing or hearing celestial 
beings may be due to one of many causes. Among such 
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causes are a lack in the one who perceives them, of co- 
ordination of his physical body with his human elemental, 
or a trance state of his senses and his mind, brought on by 
physiological or psychic causes, such as a fall, or the receipt 
of sudden news; or the cause may be vivid fancy, or it may 
be a long-continued brooding over the subject of celestial 
beings, or it may be a dream. Further, the vision may be 
brought on by the initiative of a celestial being. 

Celestial beings, properly speaking, belong to the divi- 
sion of the upper elementals. If such a being is seen, the 
thought of the seer is that he has been taken into heaven 
or an angel from heaven or a similar figure has visited 
him. The ideas of heaven, of celestial beings, messengers 
of God, all depend upon the ideas which the seer has of his 
own religion. The interpretations he gives to the vision 
is according to the terms of his religion and the education 
or lack of education of his mind. Therefore the Virgin 
Mary holding the Christ child or without it, or St. Peter, 
or cherubim and seraphim, or special local patron-saints, 
play a part in the visions of Roman Catholics; but Protest- 
ants, and other non-Catholics, if they see visions, see Jesus, 
archangels, or lesser angels; and Hindus see one of the 
Trimurti, Brahma-Vishnu-Siva, or they see Indra, or any 
of the thousands of the celestial beings, ghandharvas, ady- 
tias, maruts, maha-rishis, siddhas, of which their religion 
informs them; and the visions which North-American In- 
dians have are of the Great Spirit and other Indian spirits. 
Where a man or woman has a vision of such a celestial be- 
ing in the form of St. Peter, or an apostle, or a saint, the 
apparition is seen for some purpose which usually concerns 
the welfare of many. The being has usually the form of 
the apostle or saint or angel who holds the highest place 
in the seer’s thoughts. Such beings appear to a purpose, 
and they so impress the one to whom the apparition is pre- 
sented. Such apparitions are not common, and were not 
common even in days when apparitions were commoner 
than they are now. A notable case of such apparitions were 
those seen by Joan of Arc. 

Seeing apparitions of saints or celestial beings may 
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cause the appearance of certain marks on the seer’s body. 
The body takes on the stigmata of the one seen. So if one 
sees the figure of Jesus crucified or as he appeared to 
Thomas, the body of the seer may be marked with wounds 
in places corresponding to the wounded parts shown by the 
apparition believed to be Jesus. In this way stigmata on 
the hands and feet and on the side and a bleeding forehead 
have been caused. 

The markings may be produced by the seeing of an 
actual figure invoked by the intense thought of the seer, 
or they may be produced without an apparition but simply 
by the picture held strongly by the seer of the vision in 
his mind, and which he supposes to be an apparition. In 
either case, the markings are produced by the action of the 
seer’s mind upon his physical ghost (astral or form-body). 
When the mind feels the wounds and the pains, the picture 
is impressed upon the physical ghost, and once it is marked 
on the physical ghost, it will of course appear on the phy- 
sical body, as that adjusts itself to the astral form and pro- 
totype. 

Any nature ghost can appear and disappear to a man 
when it likes. The man does not understand why it should 
appear or disappear without his knowing the cause, and 
therefore he believes himself to have been subject to a 
hallucination when he saw a nature ghost. 

Nature ghosts must appear and can disappear only un- 
der certain definite conditions, which are as natural as phy- 
sical conditions, such as those permitting the raising of a 
weight. To appear, a nature ghost must introduce its own 
element into our atmosphere, and then it can appear in its 
own element, or man must introduce his atmosphere into 
the element of the nature ghost and must make a connection 
for his respective sense, and then the nature ghost will be 
seen or heard to speak: The person who notices the appear- 
ance, does not see the element of the nature ghost though 
he sees the ghost. As soon as the element is withdrawn 
or is cut off from the line of vision, the ghost disappears. 
If the line of vision is not connected with the element of 
the ghost, no ghost of that element can be seen, though 
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myriads of them may be present, as ghosts are sensible to 
man only when he is connected with their element. 

One of the reasons why man cannot sense nature ghosts 
is that his senses are attuned to surfaces. He sees on the 
surface, he hears on the surface, he can smell and taste only 
the surface. A man supposes that he can see through the 
air, but he does not. He cannot even see the air, all he can 
see are the surfaces of things appearing in the air. He sup- 
poses he can hear sounds, but he can hear merely the vibra- 
tions of gross matter in the air. When he sees the interior 
of things, their surfaces disappear. He cannot see the in- 
terior while his sense is focussed on the surface, as it always 
is. To sense nature ghosts, a man must change the focus of 
his senses from the surfaces to the interiors. When he 
focusses away from the surface, the surface of the object 
will disappear and the interior will be sensed. To see an 
elemental, man must see into the element of that ghost. As 
man perceives through the physical, and the physical is made 
up of the four elements, all the four elements are necessary 
for man to sense a ghost. Whether the ghost is a fire ghost, 
or an air ghost, or a water ghost, or an earth ghost, the 
man may perceive it through anyone or all his senses, pro- 
vided, however, he can focus his senses into the interior of 
the element of the ghost. So a fire ghost can be seen in 
its own light, and all other objects may disappear. An air 
ghost may be seen without any other object, but a water 
ghost, when seen, will always be seen in vapor or water, and 
an earth ghost will always be seen in connection with the 
earth. A fire ghost is usually perceived by sight, but it may 
also be heard or smelt or felt. An air ghost is naturally 
heard, but it may be seen and felt. A water ghost may be 
seen and heard, and so may an earth ghost. The perception 
of them by man is not limited to the sense elemental in 
him to which the element of the ghost outside corresponds, 
else a fire ghost could be seen only and not heard, and an 
air ghost could be heard only but not seen. Each sense calls 
the others to its aid, but no ghost can be perceived, unless 
the corresponding sense elemental in man is focussed on 
the ghost. 
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When one supposes he sees a fire he is not seeing the 
fire; he is seeing the colors in the air caused by the flame. 
When one supposes he sees sunlight, he does not see the sun- 
light; his eye rests on the objects which sunlight makes 
visible. As long as his sight is focussed on the objects which 
are physical, he cannot see the objects which may be within 
the flame, nor can he see the objects within the sunlight it- 
self. The eye is always caught and focussed by physical 
objects; therefore objects which are not physical are not 
seen. None look tor objects they do not expect to see. 

Again, man cannot hear sound, because his ear is trained 
and focussed on the gross vibrations of the air. There are 
always vibrations of the air and so his hearing elemental is 
caught by and focussed on the vibrations which are most 
apparent. Therefore the man cannot hear sound, which is 
not vibration. If he can focus his hearing into sound, all 
vibratory movements will disappear and he will perceive 
sound and the air elementals. 

Man supposes that he sees water and that he tastes 
water, but he neither sees nor tastes water. Water is essen- 
tial to taste; that is, the active function of the water ele- 
mental in him is what man calls his sense of taste; but he 
does not taste water. He only tastes the foods or liquids 
which water enables him to taste. Yet there is in the com- 
bination of gases we call water, a distinct taste. If he could 
focus his taste elemental on the taste in water then he would 
perceive the water elementals in the watery element, get 
the essential tastes in foods, and would experience quite a 
different taste when touching food, than the gross taste he 
now gets from eating and drinking. 

Man touches and sees the earth, but that is not the way 
the earth is to be known essentially. It is to be known 
through the elemental in him which acts as his sense of smell- 
ing. Every object on earth has a distinctive odor. This 
odor is caused by emanations of earth elementals through 
and from the objects. These emanations form an aura 
around the object. When man’s aura comes into contact 
with that aura, the object may be smelled, but it is not always 
smelled. If he can focus his sense of smell, not on the fra- 
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grant or unpleasant odors, but into the aura of emanations 
of the earth element, then the gross object will disappear, 
and the perception gained by him through the action of the 
earth elemental in him, which he now calls his sense of 
smelling, will reveal this physical earth as being an entity 
and being entirely different from that which he now—rely- 
ing on information derived from his seeing and touching 
the surfaces—believes the earth to be. 

How man now sees surfaces only may be understood by 
considering that he does not see water; he merely sees the 
surface of it. Whether it be water in a lake or water in a 
glass, both are invisible. Only the action of the light or the 
reflection of surrounding trees and the sky overhead will be 
seen on the surface of the lake. The water itself is not 
seen. While the eye is focussed on the shades and colors of 
the rippled surface, nothing in the water is seen. As soon 
as the sight is focussed beneath the surface, as soon as one 
looks into the water, he no longer sees the surface, but his 
eye becomes focussed on whatever objects may be in that 
water, and again he sees objects, this time in the water; 
but he does not see the water. Ina glass the surface of the 
water is seen, nothing but the surface. Either the reflec- 
tion of the light on the surface and the line where the water 
contacts the glass is seen, or, if the eye is focussed on the 
bottom, still the water is not seen, but only the bottom of 
the glass. 

Man cannot even see the element in which he himself 
is. He cannot see the element of earth. He cannot see his 
own physical atmosphere, or the atmosphere of his earth. 
He is somewhat like a deep sea animal able only to crawl 
around at the bottom of the ocean, ignorant of what is be- 
neath and above him. The light and the realms of the air, 
the vastness of the water, and the kingdoms of the earth 
are inhabited by beings which he does not see and does not 
know of. He will, however, know of them when the slight 
partition is removed by his focussing his senses—the same 
sense elementals which now serve and limit him—into the 
elements. 

(To be Continued. ) 














THE SOTHIAC SYSTEM OF CHRONOLOGY, AS USED 
BY THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, FROM 
4244TO 339 B.C. 


By Orlando P. Schmidt, 


Author of “A Chronological History of Ancient Egypt.” 


attempting to work out a consistent system of 

chronology for ancient Egypt, gave up the task in de- 

spair, claiming that the ancient Egyptians “had no 

era, “drew out no chronological schemes,” in fact, were 

altogether ignorant of the science of chronology. (See my 
Chronological History, pp. 66 to 71.) 

At that time, the maximum and minimum dates for the 
accession of Menes, the first king of Egypt, differed fully 
two thousand years, and the doubt and confusion growing 
out of this uncertainty undermined and honeycombed the 
histories of Egypt from the beginning of Manetho’s I Dy- 
nasty to the Persian Dynasty. During this period of 3720 
years it was impossible to find a solitary date which was 
astronomically correct, except those derived from the cele- 
brated astronomical “Canon of Ptolemy.” 

The trouble, however, instead of diminishing, is steadily 
erowing, and the latest chronologies, when compared with 
those of Bunsen and Lepsius, are simply preposterous. The 
work published by me in 1899 was intended to be merely a 
chronological history of ancient Egypt, and, as its primary 
object was to supply what was wanting and restore what 
had been lost—not to simply copy, or repeat, what was al- 
ready familiar to every student of ancient history—the 
chronological element was naturally thrust into the fore- 
eround. 


Pp RIOR to 1899, our modern Egyptologists, after vainly 
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I found that, far from being “ignorant of chronology,” 
the ancient Egyptians, from the beginning of the kingdom, 
had used the system of chronology now known as the 
‘“Sothiac,” which was not only astronomical and, therefore, 
accurate, but, as I expect to demonstrate, self-verifying, and 
further, that, beginning with Menes, they carefully regis- 
tered the reigns of the successive kings, in years, months 
and days, so that this important element of chronology was 
not wanting. The “Stone of Palermo” and the fragments 
of the “Turin Papyrus” still show this beyond the possibility 
of successful contradiction. 

A general knowledge of the Sothiac system of chron- 
ology is indispensable to a correct understanding of the lists 
of the celebrated Egyptian priest and historian Manetho, 
for they were carefully adjusted to the Sothiac eras and 
epochs, and, while I am willing to admit that this system, 
with its “heliacal risings of Sothis,” its differences between 
the vague and Julian years and its peculiar and distinctive 
epoch-titles, nomenclature, etc., may seem to present some 
formidable-looking difficulties to the general reader, I am, 
nevertheless, convinced that any one of average common 
sense can readily master it by attentively perusing the first 
part of said work, entitled: ‘The Sothiac System of Chron- 
ology and the Chronological Lists of Manetho.” 

In order to see how indispensable chronology is to re- 
liable history, the reader is invited to examine the histories 
of Rawlinson, Brugsch, Wiedeman, Maspero and Petrie, as 
they were prior to 1899, with reference to the following 
periods of Egyptian history, to wit: 

1. The 350 years of the first “ten Thinite Kings,” from 
the accession of Mena (4244 B. C.) to the beginning of the 
III Dynasty (3894 B. C.), a period then characterized as 
“mythical,” or “fabulous.” 

2. The 214 years between 3894 and 3680 B. C., during 
which the “Memphite Kings” of the III Dynasty and the 
“Thinite Kings” of the last 214 years of the II Dynasty 
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reigned side by side—the three dynasties being then erron- 
eously estimated at 779, instead of 564, years. 

3. The 148 years which intervened between the down- 
fall of the Old Empire (2948 B. C.) and the beginning of the 
reign of Amenemes I, the illustrious head of the Middle Em- 
pire and XII Dynasty (2800 B. C.), a period then supposed 
to cover 849 years and, consequently, enveloped in hopeless 
confusion and obscurity. 

4. The 242 years between the end of the XII Dynasty 
(2590 B. C.) and the so-called Hyksos Invasion (2348 B. C.), 
during which the XIII Dynasty of Diospolitans and the XIV 
Dynasty at Xois reigned contemporaneously. 

5. The 511 years of so-called “Hyksos’”’ domination 
over Egypt (2348 to 1837 B. C.), under the XV Dynasty of 
Diospolitans at Tanis, in the northeastern angle of the Delta 
(2348 to 2097 B. C.), and the great Hyksos Dynasty (XVII) 
at Memphis and Avaris (2097 to 1837 B. C.), the latter of 
which was then placed either at the beginning of said period, 
or about 100 years after it, so that, in the very nature of 
things, nothing definite, certain or reliable could be expected 
here. In fact, beginning at the Sothiac era 4244 B. C., the 
350 years of the “10 Thinite Kings,” and the 1797 years of 
the “Memphite Kings,’ derived from Manetho’s work 
through Eusebius, enable us to correctly fix the beginning 
of the Hyksos, or XVII, Dynasty, at 2097 B. C., starting at 
which date, as we shall see, the reigns of Baion and Sethos 
(Set-Nubti), the second and fourth kings of this Dynasty, 
bear the crucial astronomical test of the epoch-reigns, veri- 
fied by the epoch-titles “Archles,’ that is, Rohk-nez, and 
Asas (now “Assis” and ‘“‘Aseth’”’), marking respectively the 
epochs of Phamenoth (2064 B. C.) and Pharmuthi (1944 
B. C.)—to the very year. The XIII and XIV Dynasties 
were then regarded as successive, instead of contemporan- 
eous, and, by giving them respectively totals of 453 and 484 
years (instead of 242 years), added to the 260 years of the 
XVI Dynasty of Theban “Hyks” (which were contempor- 
aneous with the 260 years of the Hyksos Dynasty), it was 
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made to appear, that the interval between the close of the 
XII Dynasty and the Hyksos Expulsion covered 1708, in- 
stead of 753, years! 

6. The 237 years of the XIX Dynasty, headed by 
Ramesses Miamoun (Ramesses II) and ending with Mane- 
tho’s “second cycle” and “second book,” at the celebrated 
“Era of Menophres” (Men-uaphra) 1324 B. C. This dy- 
nasty had been reduced to a complete wreck by Eusebius, 
Syncellus and other early Christian chronographers, who 
began by transferring the 85 years of Ramesses II and Men- 
ephth-ah to the XVIII Dynasty, thus reducing the number of 
reigns from 7 to 5, and ended by confounding “Thuoris,” that 
is, the standing female hippopotamus Ta-uret, who marked 
the close of a sothiac cycle of 1460 years, with ‘“Phuoro” 
(Pa-iar), or “King Nile,” the sixth king of the XX Dynasty, 
in consequence of which this pseudo-Phuoro was forced 
down to 1181 B. C., and “Thuoris” (who belongs at 1324 
B. C.) and “Phuoro” (who belongs at 1204 B. C.), after 
being thus amalgamated, were arbitrarily placed at 1181 
B. C., to mark the accepted date of the “Fail of Troy.” 

7. The 185 years of the XX Dynasty, beginning 1324 
B. C. and ending 1139 B. C., the 7 reigns of which were trans- 
ferred to the so-called “False Sothis List” of Syncellus, 
leaving the dynasty a perfect blank. 

8. The 220 years of the XXII Dynasty, beginning 1109 
B. C. and ending 789 B. C., which were reduced by Eusebius 
to 49 (?) years. 

9. The 65 years, beginning 730 B. C. and ending 665 
B. C., during which the XXIV Dynasty of Sais and the XXV 
Dynasty of Ethiopians reigned contemporaneously. This 
period, although comparatively recent, was in a very chaotic 
condition. The epoch-title Rokchoris (now “Bokchoris”), 
which, with the equally distinctive epoch-title ‘Amiris” 
(Mechiris), had been borne by the epoch-king Zet (K’sheta), 
did service as an actual king, of whom it was asserted, that 
he was taken and “burnt alive” (comp. Rohk-ur-i) by the 
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Ethiopian king Shaba-ka. In fact, Shabaka, Shaba-ta-ka 
and Tirhaka, who were consecutive, were made to appear 
upon the scene interchangeably, and their reigns were made 
to interfere and overlap in such an inexplicable way, that 
the reader became completely bewildered and mystified. 
The contemporaneous native kings, Zet, Tephnachtis, Nech- 
epsos and Nechao I, were made to float about in nubibus 
without a place or date. Now—thanks to the division of 
Zet’s reign by the Sothiac epoch of Mechiris 724 B. C—we 
know that this king, who was subject to the Ethiopian king 
Shabaka, mounted the throne in 730 B. C., and reigned 6 
vears before, and 38 years after, said epoch—in all 44 years. 

In the same way, Manetho’s XVIII Dynasty, headed by 
“Amosis” (Aah-mes), begins at the Sothiac epoch of Pach- 
ons, or July 20th, 1824 B. C., but, unfortunately, Josephus, in 
his memorable controversy with Apion, attempted to make 
it appear, that the “Expulsion of the so-called Hyksos” 
(which occurred about 1837 B. C.) was, in reality, nothing 
more nor less than the Exodus of the Children of Israel’ 
(which occurred 346 years later). As Josephus, in his “An- 
tiquities of the Jews,” had erroneously fixed the Exodus at 
1648 B. C., the early Christian chronographers, who re- 
garded him as an authority next to the Bible itself, were 
misled into arbitrarily placing Amosis, “who drove the hated 
Hyksos out of Egypt,” at circa 1648, or 1668, B. C., after 
which, being deceived by a supposed similarity of the two 
names, they even went so far as to confound Moses with 
Amosis. 

Thus Clemens of Alexandria, adopting the higher date 
(1668 B. C.) worked out by Josephus, tells us, as a result of 
computation alone, that the Exodus took place 345 years 
before the Sothiac period, evidently meaning by “Sothiac 
period” the well known Sothiac “Era of Menophres” (Men- 
uaphra) 1324 B. C., which, according to our present mode of 
computation, is equivalent to 1323 B. C., and our modern 
chronologists, beginning with Bunsen and Lepsius, although 
they freely admit that the “Expulsion of the Hyksos” had no 
connection whatever with the Exodus, have been likewise 
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led astray by this delusive ignis fatuus to the detriment of 
Babylonian, as well as Egyptian, chronology. 

The above instances may serve to illustrate what doubt 
and uncertainty—not to speak of manifold errors—were due 
to the absence of a reliable chronology, but, in the face of 
this, our modern Egyptologists, by assuming that the ancient 
Egyptians had no system of chronology, effectually barred 
the way to all progress along this line. 

Before venturing to go into any details, I will now 
briefly notice the arrangement of the ancient Egyption year, 
and its division into months and seasons. 


Primitive Arrangement and Division of the Year. 


Long before 4244 B. C., when the kingdom was estab- 
lished, the Egyptians had divided their year into twelve 
months of thirty days each, to the last of which, called Me- 
sori, or Mes-har-i, were added by way of intercalation, the 
“five additional days over and above the year” specially 
alluded to in the celebrated “Decree of Canopus.”’ This year 
of 365 days lacked exactly six hours of being equal to the 
so-called Julian year of 365% days, which was ushered in 
by the heliacal risings of Sothis. Owing to this deficiency, 
the year of 365 days, as compared to, or gauged by, the 
Julian year, dropped back one day in each period of four 
vears (tetraeteris), one month, or 30 days, in each period of 
120 years (hanti) and one entire year in each period of 1460 
Julian ,or 1461, vague years (Sothiac cycle). 

It is a remarkable fact that from 4245 B. C. to 136 A. D., 
the successive heliacal risings of the Dog-star Sirius (called 
Sopd-et, or “Sothis,” by the Egyptians), the most brilliant 
of all the fixed stars, followed each other at regular inter- 
vals of 365% days, so that the so-called “Rising of Sothis” 
(per-et Sopd-et) served to “usher in” the Julian year, which, 
as we now know from the “Decree of Canopus (242 B. C.), 
was called the “New Year” in the “books of the House of 
Life’—books attributed to Thoth and, therefore, predy- 
nastic. 
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Right here, at the risk of digressing, I wish to call 
attention to the important difference between the “Begin- 
ning of the Year” Vito , top-et renpa-et) and the 
“Opening of the Year” (fn up renpa-et) or “New Year,” 
the first of which applies to the vague year, the latter to the 
Julian year. The vague, tropical and Julian years alike be- 
gan on the first day of the first month of the Sha-et, or 
“Field,” Season, that is, on the first day of Thoth. Origi- 
nally the vague and tropical years both began at the winter 
solstice, the true scientific beginning-point of the year, but it 
was not until the first of Thoth of the vague year had, in the 
course of centuries, dropped back to the point where it coin- 
cided with the heliacal rising of Sirius (which could not 
have been later than 4245 B. C., but may have been as early 
as 5705 B. C.) that the Julian year was established. In this 
way, the beginning of the Julian year, the so-called “Opening 
of the Year,” or “New Year,” was made to coincide with the 
heliacal rising of Sothis, or, according to our present mode 
of computation, was pinned to the 20th of July. 

Another fact equally remarkable was the initial rise of 
the Nile at Elephantine, just below the First Cataract. Year 
after year, with unfailing regularity, this rise would coin- 
cide approximately with the summer solstice, so that the 
Egyptians who were careful and systematic observers, were 
soon able to work out the exact value of the tropical year. 

At the beginning of the kingdom, owing to the “preces- 
sion of the equinoxes,” the heliacal rising of Sothis preceded 
the initial rise of the Nile and summer solstice about one 
week, and thus served to announce to the inhabitants of 
Egypt the coming rise of the Nile. It must have been at this 
time and for this reason that Sirius received the nick-name 
(ran nofer) of “Dog-star,” for, by 3277 B.C., or the be- 
ginning of Ra-en-user’s reign, the Rising of Sothis and the 
summer solstice coincided, after which date, the summer 
solstice, moving on, preceded the Rising of Sothis. 

There were really but three seasons in Egypt, to wit: 
(1) the Field Season, beginning, in the tropical year, at the 
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winter solstice, which was devoted to agriculture; (2) the 
Grain Season, beginning about April 20th, in which the grain 
was gathered in and stowed away in the granaries, in an- 
ticipation of the next inundation; and (3) the Inundation 
Season, beginning about August 18th, during which the val- 
ley of the Nile appeared like an inland sea, dotted here and 
there with island cities. These seasons and the four months 
of which each of them was composed were hieroglyphically 
represented, as follows: 


Hieroglyphic Name ot Approximate 
Sign Name of Season. Month Date 
Wi 
© t Sha-et Season, Ist month Thoth Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
ocUreo 
QO 2nd month Paophi Jan. 20 to Feb. 18 
le. oxo 
QO tt 3rd month Athyr Feb. 19 to Mar. 20 
Li 
QO itil ‘ 4th month Choiahk Mar. 21 to Apr. 19 
— “_ 
ec 0 1! Peru-et Season, Ist month Tybi Apr. 20 to May 19 
— “os 
2° i 7 ” 2nd month Mechiri May 20 to June 18 
ca -_ 
20 it) : 3rd month Phamenoth June 19 to July 18 
ca 7“ 
20 iii! 4th month Pharmuthi July 19 to Aug. 17 
Cas “—~ 
narnnn ©) \ Sha-mo Season, Ist month Pachons Aug. 18 to Sept. 16 
“oe “— 
aad © EE . ” 2nd month Payni Sept. 17 to Oct. 16 
nnd S “—_— 
wowva ttt 3rd month Epiphi Oct. 17 to Nov. 15 
CMa sm 
noon pitt . . 4th month Mesori Nov. 16 to Dec. 20 


We have no certain means of now determining when 
the names Thoth, Paophi, Athyr, etc., were first applied to 
the months which were thus mathematically represented. 
In the monumental inscriptions we invariably find them rep- 
resented as above, that is, for example, “the beginning of the 
Sha-et Season” (top-et Sha-et), or “The first day of the 
first month of the Sha-et Season,” instead of “the first day 
of Thoth.” Such names as Pachons might lead us to con- 
clude, that the months were not named untilafter the ““down- 
fall of the Old Empire,” for Chons, the peace-loving son of 
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Amen and Muth, did not come into prominence until after 
the XI Dynasty, but there is, on the other hand, abundant 
proof going to show that this month was originally sacred to 
Seb (the Earth) and Nut. 

By the side of this three-fold division of the year, there 
was another, or four-fold, division, which seems to have 
been brought to Egypt by the “followers of Horus” (Mane- 
tho’s ““Manes’’)—the Iaones (Ia-u-nim) and Thyni (Thunu) 
—from their ancestral home in central, or Northern, 
Europe. These four seasons began respectively at the win- 
ter solstice, vernal equinox, summer solstice and autumnal 
equinox, and are monumentally represented by approximate 
symbols in the upper register of the much-discussed Stela of 
Chufu I, now in the Cairo Museum, dating from about 3644 
B. C., also erroneously called the “Stela of Cheops’ Daugh- 
ter.” The symbols referred to are the Ibis, or Thoth, the 
Sparrow-hawk, or Horus, the two Jackals, or wolves, and 
Min, who here represents Osiris. I shall have occasion to 
come back to these and explain them more fully hereinafter. 

An astronomical tablet translated in Geo. Smith’s ‘“‘As- 
syrian Discoveries,’ p. 404, etc., shows the following 
“method of arranging the year” in ancient Babylonia: 

“1. From the Ist day of Adar to the 30th day of Iyyar, 
the sun is fixed in the season of the great goddess and the 
time of showers and warmth. 

2. From the Ist day of Sivan to the 30th day of Ab, the 
sun is fixed in the season of Bel, and the time of the crops 
and heat. 

3. From the Ist day of Elul to the 30th day of Marche- 
suan, the sun is fixed in the season of An-u, and the time of 
showers and warmth. 

4. From the Ist day of Kislev to the 30th day of Sebat, 
the sun is fixed in the season of Hea, and the time of cold.” 

Each of these seasons in Babylonia had its tutelar deity, 
corresponding in a degree to those mentioned above. It is 
evident, that the first season, called the “season of the great 
goddess,” that is, Isis, or Hathor, commenced at the vernal 
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equinox, and corresponded to the Egyptian months of Cho- 
iahk, Tybi, and Mechiris. The second season, or “season of 
Bel,’ commenced at the summer solstice, and corresponded 
to the Egyptian months of Phamenoth, Pharmuthi, and Pa- 
chons. These months were sacred to Ra, who is represented 
here by the Babylonian Bel. In like manner, the season of 
Anu commenced at the autumnal equinox, and covered the 
Egyptian months of Payni, Epiphi, and Meshar-i, of which 
Tum, or Osiris, was the tutelar deity. The city of On, or 
Anu, was the city of Tum or Osiris. The symbol, or hier- 
oglyph, which stands for Anu, is placed at the head of this 
season, and marks the western horizon, or autumnal equinox. 

The “season of Hea” commenced at the winter solstice. 
Hea was “the god who knew all things,” that is, the counter- 
part of Thoth. Thus we learn that each of the four divisions 
of the year had its appropriate symbol, practically the same 
represented on the “Stela of Chufu I.” 

In later times, we find this four-fold division of the 
year entirely superseded by the three-fold division, but we 
still find the two jackals, or wolves, the “jackal of thesouth”’ 
and the “jackal of the north,” at the summer solstice, facing 
in opposite directions, because the Sun, when he reaches this 
point, stops and reverses his course, hence solstitium and 
Pa-ian. The Etruscan Janus, or Ianus, also faced in oppo- 
site directions, although he stood at the winter, instead of 
the summer, solstice. As we shall see, the Egyptians re- 
garded the summer solstice as the middle, or “heart’’ (ab), of 
the Sun’s annual course, as shown by the familiar designa- 
tionUah-ab-ra, or “Uaphra,” which was also applied to the 
winter solstice (compare Ramesses Uaphra and Men- 
uaphra). 

At Elephantine the Nile begins to rise on the 21st day of 
June, and continues to rise, with occasional ebbs, for about 
100 days, when it reaches its highest stage, or high-water 
mark. Thus we may say that the Inundation reaches its 
highest mark immediately below the First Cataract about 
October Ist. After remaining stationary for some time the 
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water slowly recedes until at last it leaves the well soaked 
fields covered with a soft, slimy ooze. The sign, Mido, 
Sha-et, according to the best authorities, represents a field 
thus moistened and fertilized, with plants growing upon it. 

In like manner, the sign =, Per-uet, “P’ru,” or 
“Pro,” stands for “grain,” or “provisions.” The season to 
which this suggestive name was applied was distinctively 
hot and dry. The fields, which had been verdant with lux- 
uriant vegetation, were now as parched and barren as the 
surrounding desert itself. The Nile was at its lowest stage, 
a succession of sluggish channels winding their way among 
sandbars. 

All that remained for the people to do was to store the 
harvests, particularly the grain, in the granaries, called 
“treasure cities” in the authorized version of Scriptures. A 
better, or more descriptive, name than P’ru-et, or P’ro, could 
not have been devised for this season. 

The sign =e Sha-mo, which has come down to us 
in the form of “Shom,” may be read sha, “sea,” or sha-mo, 
with like meaning, for the three signs 2 read mo, 
“water,” and, affixed to sha, as its determinative, signify 
“sea” or “inundation,” more strictly, “inland sea.” 

Modern Egyptologists, disregarding the plain meaning 
of these signs, and in defiance of all the evidence, have at- 
tempted to convert the Field Season into the Inundation 
Season, the Grain Season into the Field Season, and the 
Inundation Season into the Grain, or Dry, Season. Was this 


done to make them agree with their peculiar notions of 
Egyptian chronology? 


(To be Continued. ) 
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THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. 


By Baron Lazar von Hellenbach. 


Translated from the German, and commented on 


By Eduard Herrmann. 


CONCLUSION. 


yr HE progress of natural science, and many facts, will 

emphasize the views brought forward in this book, 

to the coming generations; they will believe in rein- 

carnation, or, more correctly, in the change of our 
mode of perception, because the return to earth-life, al- 
though it is the destiny of most men, need not be an absolute 
necessity for all. In stating here that in the coming twen- 
tieth century reincarnation will be the general belief, I mean 
to say it of those who are well educated and able to under- 
stand a book and to judge facts correctly. And that this 
part of mankind will be free from doubts is vouched for; 
first, by the many confirming facts which will prove the 
passing and partial change in the mode of perception which 
sometimes takes place in this life; second, by the circum- 
stances that the mystical veil is beginning to be lifted 
through continuing exact investigations. Somnambulism, 
or hypnotism, as it is now called, is generally correctly esti- 
mated, although not yet entirely acknowledged. The papers 
give reports which are read with interest and not always de- 
rided and denied; this shows progress, if we remember that 
all new things and statements have to fight against distrust 
and scepticism. One remembers the pertinacity with which 
the finding of human skulls and bones in tertiary strata was 
denied, simply because certain authorities did not want to 
change their preconceived beliefs. But once the more in- 
telligent class is freed from doubts, the masses will soon fol- 
low and discard their superstitious notions. 
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The belief of the twentieth century will culminate in 
the following tenets: 

(1) Birth and death of man is but a change in the mode 
of perception; that which perceives remains unaffected. 

(2) The motive for this metamorphosis is to be found 
in the higher development of our character and our faculties. 

(3) This development necessitates a corresponding 
measure of suffering, work, and experience, which may be 
completed quickly or slowly. 

(4) There is no injustice in the world, because suffering 
and working transmute themselves into a transcendental 
capital; because everybody becomes what he makes himself. 

(5) The life of man is, in a certain sense, determined by 
fate, because he enters this world for a definite purpose, in 
the interest of his own education or that of others, and acts 
instinctively in this sense and for this purpose. 

(7) No thought, no act, can ever be lost. The doings 
of each single individual are deciding for his own ethical and 
intellectual estimation, and are transparent for all times. 
Qui vivra, verra! 

The reason why I so decidedly state an early change in 
our conception of life will be found in the progressive accu- 
mulation of facts and in their continually farther reaching 
explanation. I shall now try to give one such; the twentieth 
century will decide as to its worth. 





If we distinguish a material, intellectual, and ethical 
progress in the development of individuals and of nations, 
we must remember that these three branches stand in such 
intimate connection that no one can be much retarded in its 
growth without disturbing the development of the other 
two. It would therefore be an impossibility to sketch a pic- 
ture of the future by leaving out one of these burning ques- 
tions. 

The most important, most troublesome question is the 
unscrupulous (sometimes beastly) struggle for existence, 
which all fight against each other. It cannot be abolished 
not even modified, so long as we have the national debt, the 
readiness for war, and the excesses of capital and property. 
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I have shown how these can be checked, but the proper 
means to do it cannot be employed as long as law-givers and 
those who have the power, and are guided by momentary 
gain, by personal interest, do not at all consider the future 
of their own nor of foreign nations. 

If we compare the conditions of the eighteenth century 
with those of the nineteenth, we cannot fail to see progress 
in all directions. Further progress cannot be doubtful be- 
cause there is no stand-still in nature. Of course, men will 
not become angels in the next century, but that will not be 
necessary in order to do away with the vices of our civiliza- 
tion. The struggle for existence will remain, but it can and 
will change its ferocious character. It is always theft, but 
it makes a difference whether my money is simply taken 
from me, or my house is to this end set on fire. It is always 
a fraud, but it makes a difference if one sells flour of lentil 
for Revalenta arabica, or whether a representative of the 
people makes patriotic speeches and uses his position for 
selfish purposes. The feeling and consciousness of respon- 
sibility will become greater with the coming change in our 
world-conception, and many things which are now done in 
cold blood will later be regarded with the same detestation 
as the inquisition and torture. The conditions will be en- 
tirely changed as soon as men know, and not only faintly 
believe that there is a connection between our doing’s in this 
life and the happenings in the next one; that insignificant 
mistakes may have tremendous consequences; that the deep- 
est secrets become known; that we have solidary interests 
with humanity, because death separates us neither from 
their destiny nor from their person forever. The coarse 
materialism of our time can as little exert a beneficent in- 
fluence as the orthodox belief, which sometimes burnt heret- 
‘ ics in order to save their souls. The religion of doubt, which 
is prevalent among the more intelligent persons, can only be 
productive of a moral principle which is just as vacillating 
as the belief, and those who profess it will hardly withstand 
a strong temptation. 

It is quite different if life is considered to be only a 
passing condition, and our earth a school for education. It 
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makes a great difference whether the Czar of Russia consid- 
ers himself to be the emperor of that country or to live as 
such. In the first case, he can do as he pleases; in the second, 
he has to do what is his duty. 

In the twentieth century the struggle against capital 
and property will continue, but it can and will lose its evil 
character, because men will meet in a more friendly spirit. 
The materialistic conception of the world may not be dan- 
gerous with an educated man who lives in good circum- 
stances, but it becomes extremely dangerous with a work- 
ing man who is without the necessities of life, because hu- 
man acting is very often the result of a comparison of con- 
trasting circumstances and motives, and if the real cause of 
the motives (namely, the Theosophical teaching of Karma) 
is not understood, then we cannot foresee what direful con- 
sequences such a comparison may have. 

If we consider the great influence which custom and 
habit exert, then we understand how small beginnings can 
bring about great changes in one or two generations. This 
explains why, in the preceding chapters, I had to lead the 
reader in different directions; all of them tend to shape the 
future. I had to show that the very beginning of a regen- 
eration of Europe consists in the activity of the whole com- 
munity, which is impossible without a final regulation of the 
international relations and demarcations. I had to show 
in what manner the transgressions of capital and property 
can be restrained without disturbing the freedom of busi- 
ness. Those are the important and burning questions which 
have to be solved somehow in the coming century. The 
ereat hindrance to a peaceful solution is found in the egotism 
of nations and individuals, which can only be overcome by 
the understanding that our true interest lies in coopera- 
tion, in real, active brotherhood. ‘There is always plenty 
of enthusiasm for national interests; why not when the in- 
terests of humanity are at stake? 

Although it is not to be expected that any of the existing 
governments, or parliaments, or daily papers, will act along 
the lines of progress indicated by me, yet it is not impossible 
and even probable that the opposition against my theories 
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will cease before it is too late. When this happens, the 
practical consequences of my ideas will prove that they were 
correct. 

It would be ridiculous to doubt that philosophical and 
religious systems do not have to fight for their existence, as 
well as plants and animals; it would be just as ridiculous to 
believe that all the systems and religions could endure for 
some time without having a kernel of truth in them; there- 
fore will progress consist in a purification of that which is. 
As far as we go back in the history of the world, we will find 
protective and defensive treaties, monopolies, hereditary 
taxes. These were not inaugurated for the common weal, 
but for selfish and fiscal purposes. Will this always be the 
case? Do we not already see an opposite current which 
often leads the common interests to victory over those of 
individuals? 

Just so humanity has always believed in a connection 
between this life and the life to come; even in reincarnation; 
but the belief was not strong enough to create a sufficient 
principle of morality. Could not this become different? Is 
the veil of Maya entirely opaque, in which our organism of 
cells enwraps us? Have not men always existed who be- 
lieved in the embodiment of an etheric body? Have So- 
crates, Plato, and their numerous followers lived and taught 
in vain? 

There is nothing new under the sun, but truth has al- 
ways been ignored, or suppressed, or distorted, and only 
after much fighting can it be victorious. There are a good 
many symptoms observable, which indicate that the next 
century will look back on the errors of the present century 
with as much pity as we look back on the religious wars, the 
torture and serfdom of times past. The gods of Greece 
have disappeared, but Greek wisdom and art are still with 
us. Just so will the Christian church collapse, but the 
Christian thought will live forever, because it is a peaceful, 
democratic, philanthropic, almost socialistic thought for this 
life, and a thought of responsibility and retribution for the 
life tocome. This great and true thought has almost been 
lost in the pompous ceremonies of the church, and through 
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the usurpation of ambitious and greedy priests; but it will 
again shine forth; it will be resurrected in order to show 
that brotherly love is not an empty word! 

All ideally inclined natures have dreamed of a golden 
age, and have believed in another life. The founders of re- 
ligions and the seers of all times have given similar teach- 
ings to the world, and it cannot be denied that in their reve- 
lations are almost always found traces of transcendental 
views, but it is no easy matter to discover them in the rub- 
bish with which they are surrounded. To read, for instance, 
the numerous publications, from Swedenborg up to the writ- 
ing mediums of our own time, is not very inviting, and we 
have to be grateful if someone takes the trouble to separate 
the chaff from the wheat. Such rare wheat-grains are some 
of the prophecies of Nostradamus, which I shall mention 
here because they have reference to our subject. 

Nostradamus, or Michel de Notredame (1503-1566), a 
French physician and astrologer, published in 1555 a book of 
rhymed prophecies under the title of “Centuries,” the seem- 
ing fulfillment of which made him celebrated. His first 
prophecy of importance was in reference to the king, Henry 
the Second of France, who was killed in a tournament, just 
as predicted some years before by Nostradamus: 


“A young lion will triumph over an old’ 

“In the tournament in single combat 

“Through the golden helmet he will pierce his eyes, 

“This twofold wound will deadly prove. 

“Too late the monarch will rue 

“That he spared his brave opponent 

“Yet he will in the end give pardon 

“And willingly sink into the night of death.” 

Many of Nostradamus’ predictions have reference to the 
destiny of France, but I will mention only a few of those 
which point to Napoleon I.: 

“Hannibal’s gods of hell one will waken 

“Who shall fill all the world with fear, 

“Never was such terror known 





1. Cent. I., 35 and 36. The young lion was Montgomery, whose coat of arms 
was a lion, like that of the king. 
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‘As he will spread from Babel (Paris) to Rome.” 

‘Come from the regiment to rule 

“From the short coat advanced to the long 

‘This lord of war will oppress the humble 

“Will oppress the mighty, the church will tremble. 

‘Mars will stormily bow to earth 

“The monarchy of the mighty fishermen (pope)* 

“From the feudal town by the sea (Toulon) 

“He of the shaven head will call his satrapy 

“Will repulse the low-minded herd (Sansculottes) 

“Fourteen years endures his tyranny.” 

‘““A shaven head will cause deep woe 

‘More of a burden than can be borne 

“Grim rage will devour the race and kill 

“Till sword and fire have fed their fill.® 

‘His brethren quarrel o’er the realms he gave 

“From England hails his conqueror brave.’ 

It should not be overlooked that this remarkably accur- 
ate prediction was written and published two hundred and 
sixty years before its fulfillment; the visions of Nostrada- 
mus are therefore not without intrinsic value, and our curi- 
osity in regard to what he has to say of our own time seems 
somewhat justified. I shall give one quatrain in the orig- 
inal and leave its explanation to the ingenuity of the reader, 
who will probably find that it is not always easy to grasp 
the hidden sense of those mystic revelations: 

‘Albion royne (reine) de la mer 

“Alors qu’ira montagne de I’air 

“Cloche en canon, navire en cloche 

‘Dis que la derniere heure approche.”’ 

The last quatrain which I quote is significant because 
it undoubtedly refers to the great war which is now raging 
in Europe and to its consequences, as predicted by the seer. 

‘When now the great Seven appear 

“Begins the carnival of hecatombs 
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“And lo! the realm of peace draws nigh 

‘When the dead shall rise from their tombs. 

“He we long for, will ne’er return 

“Into this world; in Asia will arise 

“One of the Hermes-brotherhood 

‘Who shall make mankind one and wise.” 

The last eight verses were a great surprise to me, be- 
cause I had never before read the writings of Nostradamus, 
and still here was the same picture—drawn by a poet and 
seer, several hundred years ago—which I had formed in my 
mind. We are used to seeing prophecies adjusted to events, 
but here the thing is different. Here are coming events pre- 
dicted by transcendental vision, which coincides with human 
judgment. I do not intend to give a detailed interpretation 
of these verses, but the reader must confess that my picture 
of the twentieth century corresponds to that which Nos- 
tradamus gives. 

In the first four verses, “the Seven” can be taken to 
mean the federation of states which, in my opinion, is the 
morning-dawn (carnival of hecatombs) of the socialistic 
question ; that means of an existence more worthy of human 
beings. That in such an epoch peace would and should 
dominate is self-understood, especially since it is guaran- 
teed by the federation. “The dead shall rise from their 
tombs” could mean that the spiritualistic movement and con- 
tinued psychic investigations would furnish abundant 
proofs for the immortality of the soul. In order to interpret 
the sense of the last verses, I have to repeat what was writ- 
ten in my former works, “Individualism” and “Magic of 
Numbers.” The laws of evolution demand that culture, 
which once travelled from east to west, must again move in 
the retrograde direction, which is already the case; it is 
furthermore clear that the old world, which is the most im- 
portant, and especially Asia, the greatest continent, should 
be, so to say, the centre of the world. It is, on the other 
hand, not to be doubted that the time must come when truth 
will be known and recognized by all and when it will unite 
the whole human race in one common belief. That the “One 
of the Hermes-brotherhood” who shall bring the difference 
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of opinion to an end, cannot be a pupil of Buchner and the 
other materialists but must come from the opposite camp, 
is my firm conviction. Nothing could turn the scale more 
successfully than an individual who is gifted with trans- 
cendental powers and faculties. “Signs and wonders” are 
not necessary; it would, for instance, suffice to demonstrate 
the existence of the etheric body in a more drastic manner 
than it can be now done; and it is probable that such a mys- 
tic could more easily arise in India than anywhere else. 

One question remains: Who is “He we long for’? who 
will never return into this world. In my “Magic of Num- 
bers” I have called attention to the fact that from Moses 
and Zoroaster to Christ, and from Christ to the Reforma- 
tion, there is a period of fourteen to fitteen hundred years. 
Buddha and Mohammed appear in the middle of those two 
epochs, consequently the waves of religious movements seem 
to embrace seven hundred or fourteen hundred years; we 
are therefore approaching such a wave. In spite of this it 
is not certain (although probable) that Nostradamus points 
to Jesus, when he says “He we long for.” But the inter- 
pretation is at least admissible that not Jesus but an Indian 
philosopher, gifted with transcendental powers, a member of 
the Hermetic Brotherhood, a mystic, shall unite humanity 
under one rational belief. The prophecy of Nostradamus, 
divested of the symbolic-mystical adornment, will therefore 
read thus: When the equilibrium of Europe is restored and 
a federation is formed, the day of a better human existence 
and of eternal peace will dawn; at the same time the cer- 
tainty of the transcendental life and of communication with 
the departed ones will be given. A savior is not absolutely 
necessary, because a philosopher or mystic from India, the 
cradle of all knowledge and belief, will lead humanity to 
uniform conviction.” 

It is possible that Nostradamus saw and thought differ- 
ently, but if this should be the correct sense of his prophecy, 
then it cannot be far from the truth. 

Hellenbach was not quite sure whether the great change 
which he thought unavoidable, could be brought about 
peacefully through the wisdom and tolerance of the rulers, 
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or whether a revolution would be necessary for its accom- 
plishment. In the light of the terrible events which now 
take place in Europe, the first four verses of Nostradamus 
could be explained a little differently, but more fittingly as 
follows: 

‘When now the great Seven appear 

“Begins the carnival of hecatombs.”’ 

That means: When the seven states, England, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Montenegro, Servia, Japan, fight against 
Germany and Austria, then hecatombs of human beings will 
be sacrificed to the Moloch of war. 

“And lo! the realm of peace draws nigh.” 

The misery, despair, and poverty resulting therefrom 
will be so great that humanity is thoroughly exhausted and 
ready to do anything to bring about a lasting peace. Know- 
ing that this can only be done by a strong federation which 
is able to punish any offender, the seven states (mentioned 
by Hellenbach) will come together and form such a federa- 
tion, which guarantees the desired peace. When this is 
done, 

“The dead shall rise from their tombs” 
that is, humanity will, through psychical investigation, per- 
sonal experience, and through theosophic teaching, come to 
a firm belief in the immortality of the soul and in reincarna- 
tion. Then the time is ripe for the advent of the great 
teacher who shall again and more successfully proclaim the 
Brotherhood of Man, and lead the race to a higher state of 
perfection. 

This is the end and aim of all the teachings of Hellen- 
bach. Active Brotherhood, Cooperation, he considers to be 
the next and most important step in our evolution. Three 
things are necessary to bring this about: First, an entire 
change in our social, political, and economic relations, cul- 
minating in a guaranteed existence for all; in the right of 
self-determination for every people, abolishing of war and 
the national debt; and in a just distribution of the products 
of labor. Second, an entire change is necessary in regard to 
our views concerning life, death, and the destiny of man. 
Our crumbling civilization proves that neither the different 
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religious beliefs, nor the acquisitions of materialistic science 
have been able to suppress, nor to modify the terrible ego- 
tism of man, which, in the struggle for material existence, 
knows no bounds and is productive only of horrible vices, 
crimes, and untold misery. Third, it is necessary to acquaint 
the masses with a teaching which proves beyond a doubt 
that our terrestrial life is only an episode, a passing condi- 
tion in the eternal life of the soul; that our actions here 
stand in intimate connection with the life to come, because 
that other life is nothing else but the effect of causes set up 
here and now. Life is a force which cannot be destroyed; it 
continually creates new forms when the old ones have served 
their purpose, and the fact that it once created our own 
physical form should be proof that it is able to do so again. 
We do not need any other proof for reincarnation; man al- 
ways accepts in the end that which is logical and reasonable. 
A teaching which not only satisfies the demands of reason 
and justice, but at the same time necessitates an unselfish 
and moral life, bears the stamp of truth on its face. It would 
be well for humanity to accept that teaching and to bring 
about the regeneration which is so eloquently advocated 
and foretold by the great theosophical philosopher, Hellen- 
bach. 


—The End 
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A SONG 
By John M. Waring 


Comrade, have you found, in your travel-going, 

Trace of higher sound than the world is knowing? 

Tell me, can you hear, with an inner ear, 

In the still night when no wind is blowing— 

When from candle wick you have blown the light— 
Harmonies around? 

Back behind the beat of the watch’s tick 

At the bed-side close, rhythmic notes a-swelling? 

Can you, in repose, in the night alone, 

Hear the wonder-tone, dying off, or welling? 


Comrade, have you learned, in your travel-faring, 

Something not discerned by the wise and daring? 

Do you feel, or see, things not thought to be 

By the world of men, scoffing and uncaring? 

On the ocean shore, in the forest glen— 
—Pebble-strewn, or ferned— 

What we sensed before, of sea and sylvan lore, 

Have you found anew, beauty all the rarer? 

Vision great and true, sweet to understand— 

Making sea and land magical and fairer! 


Something do you know, rarely apprehended? 

Was its light and glow marvellous and splendid? 
Comrade, did you find Universal Mind— 

Pride of Intellect suddenly transcended? 

Few are those who guess, fancy, or suspect 

That the Consciousness may don a dazzling dress 
E’en while on the earth. Oh! the Great Awareness! 
Mystic Second Birth! Comrade, did it seem 
Though ’twas but a gleam—blinding in its fairness? 








WHERE TO MEET WISDOM. 


By Francis Mayer. 


Ubi quaeram? Ubi investigem? Qui novit via patefaciet, qui non novit, 
nec narrare poterit: Interim jacienda est alea et tentanda via. 


N a former article it was pointed out that occultism is a 

science and an art by which the spiritual perfecting of 

man may be attained, and that this perfecting process 

leads him through the knowledge of the normally invis- 
ible and otherwise insensible forces, matter, and beings, to 
Life—uncreated, immortal Life. Also that such perfection 
is to be worked out by a “renewing of mind,” which is the re- 
generation of the inner man, an eminently practical process 
which includes synchronal development of body, mind, and 
morals. 

Among these, mind is the chief factor. Not only be- 
cause it dominates, or, at least, should dominate, body and 
morals, but because mind is the means by which our person- 
ality, our earthly self, is connected with the Invisible—con- 
nected unconsciously in the normal condition of the average 
man, but in a conscious way when the man becomes per- 
fected. It is mind which brings about the union with na- 
ture, the union of our particular existence and life with 
universal life, with the Universal Mind; for without such 
union there is no life. It is also mind in which the inner 
man, the sub- and super-conscious selves meet the normally 
conscious, the outer man, until the three are inseparably 
united. Perfecting of the min dis therefore the most im- 
portant means to final perfection, and the best means to the 
perfecting of mind are indicated in occultism, which teaches 
how to energize mind more and more, until it becomes able 
to receive and assimilate higher and higher vibrating states 
of the universal force-substance. But the real teachings of 
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this science were always hidden, occulted—whence the name 
of Occultism, the concealed science of concealed things. 
Parables, allegories, and other forms of written or pictured 
symbolism, even oral traditions, were the only means of its 
revelation. The veil covering this science is, or seems to 
be, lighter now than it ever was; still it cannot be lifted by 
curiosity, and it yields only to continued and strenuous ef- 
fort. 

‘But where shall wisdom be found? and where is the 
place of understanding?” Job asked a few thousand years 
ago. In his time, when initiation was practiced in many a 
temple, the question could be more easily answered than it 
is in our days. At the first glance one would believe that 
nowadays wisdom, literally, “standeth on the top of high 
places, crieth at the gates, at the coming in at the doors.” 
But when the so-called initiations as are practiced at diverse 
societies, fraternities and brotherhoods, when the current 
philosophical theories are one after the other put to the test 
of the question: Does it open the Invisible for me? Does 
it connect my mind with Nature, even with the Natura na- 
turans, of which manifested Nature, the Natura naturata is 
but the passive pole? then, probably, over ninety per cent of 
these initiations and of these well-sounding philosophical 
systems will be found wanting. Nevertheless, we must 
make the best of what we have at hand, so let us look around. 

Broadly speaking, there exist two distinctly different 
groups of schools in which Esoteric Science is taught; not 
different in essentials, for Wisdom is one, but different in 
forms of external expression. One of these groups ex- 
pounds the esoteric philosophy as it is expressed in the dif- 
ferent systems of the far East, in Thibet, India, Ceylon, such 
as Esoteric Buddhism, Vedanta Philosophy, Yoga Philoso- 
phy. The other group expounds the same esoteric doctrine, 
as expressed in the various systems of the West, respective- 
ly, Europe and America. The chief branches of this doc- 
trine are the Kabbalah, the secret sacred doctrine of Israel; 
and the Gnosis, the secret doctrine of the Pagan Mysteries, 
of the Gnostics and later tradition. Each of these two 
groups has a world-wide organization for propaganda and 
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development; the Theosophical Society for Eastern, and 
Masonry for Western Esotericism. Besides these two, 
there exist many lesser organizations, with or without af- 
filiation to the above named, although inclining in their 
teachings to one or the other. 

There is no question but that the goal may be reached 
on both of these ways; at least to that limit beyond which 
the so-called Greater Mysteries begin, and which are re- 
served in both groups to special initiation not easily obtain- 
able for East or West. The opportunity for instruction is 
about equal for both groups, for branch-organizations are 
sufficiently near at hand, especially since Co-Masonry was 
introduced into this country, where women, to whom ma- 
sonic lodges were hitherto closed, may receive regular ma- 
sonic initiation. For those who cannot or do not want to 
join organizations, an abundant literature offers sufficient 
means of self-instruction. 

Theoretically, it seems of little consequence which way 
the student starts, but in practice it is wise to let personal 
inclination, personal relations, local opportunities, not be- 
come the deciding factors, in his selection. There are more 
important considerations, which should be well weighed be- 
fore the final decision is reached. It is well for the student 
to first consider his own temperament, his disposition toward 
activity and passivity. For, broadly speaking, Eastern Oc- 
cultism—or at least that part of it which is generally acces- 
sible to white people through Theosophical, Vedantine, and 
other societies and literature—tries to lead the student to 
perfection through the so-called passive or feminine way. 
In this method the mind is transformed into a quiet, clear 
fountain, in which the Light from above may become re- 
flected. On the other hand, Western Occultism generally 
points out to the student the active or masculine way on 
which the mind is to be transformed to a flame, which, ex- 
tending upward, reaches out fervently for union with the 
Light. Of course, Eastern Occultism has also its active 
way, and Western Occultism has its ionic or passive initia- 
tion, but these are less known and practiced, so that we may 
take the regular Eastern way for a type of passive, and the 
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Western way for the type of an active method of develop- 
ment. The first is the way of submission, of devotion, giv- 
ing satisfaction to the mystic tendencies of the soul; the 
second is the way of progress by activity, by work, giving 
thus satisfaction to the conquering tendencies of the soul. 
One tries to open the door of the Kingdom of Heaven— 
existence in full spiritual consciousness—with prayers ;the 
other does it with the force of the will. Such are the chief 
means used in these two ways, for in practice force is al- 
ways mitigated by grace, and, vice versa, grace is rein- 
forced by the force of passion. The fundamental difference 
between the love of a man and the love of a woman typifies 
the difference between the active and the passive ways. 

For men or women who by their temperament are not 
decidedly disposed toward passivity, other circumstances 
might be well taken into consideration before deciding be- 
tween Eastern and Western ways. First and most impor- 
tant among these is the circumstance that Eastern Esoteri- 
cism does not extend its teachings and practices to social 
reform, and cares for the perfection of the whole race only 
in so far as such improvement may be the aggregate result 
of perfecting individual followers of its philosophy. On the 
other hand, among the tenets of Western Occultism it is a 
fundamental article that each follower has to work not only 
for his own perfection, but that he has to use all means at his 
disposal for the amelioration of the whole race, and thus 
partake in the social Great Work. For the Kabbalah decid- 
edly teaches that the fallen Adam, which is Humanity em- 
bodied on our earth, cannot complete his salvation before 
each particular human soul is liberated. History proves 
that the Gnosis is imbued with the idea of the universal 
brotherhood; that Gnostics, under various names, fought in 
the front ranks when it came to breaking chains; and more, 
by continuous patient working they weakened these chains 
on the mind and body until opportunity came to break them. 
The long continued hard work and desperate struggle of the 
Gnostics, Albigeois, Cathares, and, later on, of the Tem- 
plars, prepared the liberation of religious thought achieved 
by the Reformation. The Rosicrucians, Illuminati, Free- 
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masons—all Gnostics under different names—continued the 
work and prepared the way for the liberation of the body, 
by bringing about the Great Revolution. The spiritual de- 
scendants of those glorious ancestors are still at work with 
the trowel, and, when necessary, also with the sword, to 
bring about the third step in the social Magnum Opus, the 
general social reform, which shall bring nearer the realiza- 
tion of the universal brotherhood. Gnostics of different 
denominations, in and out of organizations, are perhaps more 
active than ever before, though their work is not easily 
discernable on the surface. Would you not help along the 
work of these workers, at least with a sympathizing men- 
tal effort, if circumstances do not permit you to give more? 
Study Western Occultism. 

The second consideration is, Eastern Occultism is a com- 
paratively new acquisition in the great storehouse of the 
accumulated wealth which is White Man’s civilization. Only 
a new graft on a sequoia-tree, though no doubt a very valu- 
able acquisition or graft. But Western Occultism is the un- 
derlying plane itself on which the whole edifice of our civil- 
ization is built up. This is a bold statement, but investigate. 
Take our religion. Strip off the outer garment, which was 
put on for the sake of governing the masses, for obtaining 
wealth and power, and you shall find that the inner religion, 
the one which really joins the particular soul to the Great- 
All-Soul, is Gnosis, and nothing but Gnosis—the real teach- 
ing of Jesus, Paul, and John, even if it is called Esoteric 
Christianity. In philosophy, Plato, Aristotle, and philoso- 
phers of the Alexandrian school, dominated the thinkers of 
Europe through long centuries, and brought about the 
Renaissance. But where did the wisdom of these masters 
originate? In the occult science of the sanctuaries of old 
Egypt and of the Mysteries. Spinoza, Leibnitz, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, drew abundantly from the inex- 
haustible source of occult wisdom. It also gave nourish- 
ment to many others, though this fact may be less evident 
in their philosophies than in the writings of those mentioned. 
In short, no other single factor has helped so much to shape 
the raising of white men, as did the Sophia of the Gnostics. 
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Among our sciences, chemistry and physics are the pride of 
twentieth century positivists. The foundation of chemistry 
was laid by the alchemical philosophers. These humble 
workers, often ridiculed, pronounced that all matter is but 
one; that matter and force are identical and inseparable; 
that the transmutation of metals is possible. As to phy- 
sics, the mysterious ether, now recognized as a necessary 
hypothesis by the positivists, was at all times well known to 
occultists. To modern medicine, Paracelsus and his follow- 
ers gave the present development its first impulse; and 
modern medicine, especially in psycho and mental therapeu- 
tics, turns more and more toward the old wisdom of West- 
ern Occultism for a new inspiration. Astronomy is a child 
of astrology. Asto our arts, you shall find among the paint- 
ers, sculptors, and builders who developed the Renaissance, 
most occultists as leaders. Occultism inspired Mozart 
(Zauberflote) and Wagner. The Minnesanger and Trou- 
badours, while working at the development of our modern 
poetry and fiction, were at the same time not less zealous 
apostles of the Gnosis. It was also no other than our Sophia 
who, personified as Beatrice (the Beatifier), as Fiametta 
(the little Flame), or Laura (laurel, the plant sacred to 
Apollo) inspired Dante, Bocaccio, and Petrarca. In our 
era, she is the Helenaof Goethe’s Faust,and Margarete is our 
Margarita preciosa, the precious pearl. In these two names 
is given the key without which it is impossible to penetrate 
the real, the inner and inmost meaning of this masterpiece, 
built up on the doctrines of our traditions, of which, like the 
Divina Comoedia, it is a rich depository. No matter in 
what direction of our intellectual horizon you are looking, 
you shall find Western Occultism as a background. As 
cause, and at the same time as means, it is so inseparably 
connected with the intellectual and moral evolution, conse- 
quently also with the history—especially underground his- 
tory—of the white race, that with a proper understanding 
of our philosophy a deeper insight can be gained into our 
history than by any other means. And, inasmuch as present 
and future are but direct consequences of the past, it is but 
natural to turn toward Western Occultism for the practical 
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solution of many pending questions. Here, for instance, is 
one of the most arduous questions of the present: the prob- 
lem of women’s social standing. Which philosophical sys- 
tem is more likely to help us toward the solution, the one 
in which there is still room for the devadasis or kamadasis— 
no matter what is the symbolical explanation of their per- 
formances—or the Gnosis, which not only insists on the doc- 
trine that souls are emanated in twins, but also practices its 
teaching by admitting women to priesthood; as, for instance, 
in the recent reorganization of Gnosticism as a religion in 
France? As to marriages, are you.going to take your les- 
sons from the Kama-Sutra?’Better take the Zohar, which, 
while admitting that the arrangement of marriages is an 
arduous question even for the Holy One, it often repeats that 
only the married man is a perfect man; and it even goes so 
far as to declare that the king is not a king without the 
matrona; not even Jahveh is complete without Elohim. In 
the Zohar the teachings of marriage usually refer to mar- 
riages of souls, but even if taken in the literal sense, they 
form the basis of healthy relations in married life. 

A third and important consideration for the practical oc- 
cultist when making his choice between Eastern or Western 
systems is, that the two vital parts for practical develop- 
ment, Alchemy and Magic, are fully developed and acces- 
sible in the Western systems, but are hardly accessible to 
white men in the Eastern system. 

Furthermore, Western Occultism, and especially its 
symbolism, are expressions of Western mental activity, 
therefore it might with good reasons be supposed that they 
are more easily assimilated by the Western mind. Besides, 
Western practices and diet are natural to us, while I have yet 
to see the white man living in our hemisphere, and espe- 
cially in the atmosphere of our cities, who could thrive well 
on the diet prescribed for Eastern practitioners, or, for that 
matter, who could, without serious inconvenience, perform 
some of the eighty-four asanas or postures said to be neces- 
sary for practicing yoga. 

There are other minor considerations. But even with 
these put aside, the above mentioned major ones sufficiently 
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warrant the advice that, in the majority of cases, it is better 
for the student—man or woman—to start their studies in 
occultism, with one of the Western systems. Afterwards 
only when the necessary basis is laid, they may turn to 
Eastern philosophy to round out and make their knowledge 
more complete. That such arrangement is practical and 
profitable is evidenced by the fact that most of the modern 
authors in occultism, while developing their statements ac- 
cording to the system which is their native element, illus- 
trate and reinforce them by using the other system. West- 
ern authors are not the only ones who follow this practice. 
T. Subba Row and Sri Parananda, to mention only two: 
names, often quote Kabbalah and Gnosis, which circum- 
stance is also a proof for the fundamental unity of the two 
systems, Eastern and Western. But, it would bea fatal mis- 
take to try to start with both systems at once. The prob- 
able result of such an attempt would be a confused mental 
chaos, incoherent knowledge, which, when put into practice, 
cannot end otherwise than with failure, or, even worse, an 
unbalanced mentality. 

It has been indicated that the legitimate heirs to the 
Pagan Mysteries, to the Gnosis and Kabbalah, to the Tem- 
plars, Rosicrucians, Alchemists, [lluminati, is, in our days, 
Masonry. Occult Tradition, although a public treasure, is 
deposited into their custody. Nevertheless, it would be a 
mistake to suppose that by merely joining a lodge and going 
through the ceremonies symbolizing initiation into the dif- 
ferent degrees of the masonic hierarchy, one receives full 
initiation into occultism. True, Masonic symbolism, in 
which their doctrine is said to be embodied, is a real treasury 
of correct esoteric teaching, especially the older orthodox 
symbolism; but as they admit themselves the “Word,” it is 
the key, became lost. Consequently, in this great esoteric 
body, the same condition exists as in the other two great 
esoteric bodies, namely, the churches in the East and in the 
West. T. Subba Row complains (Esoteric Writings) that 
nowadays, “hardly one Brahmin in ten thousand understands 
the Shastras at all.’ Also Rabbis substitute the name 
Adonai for the Tetragramm; and to Priests, the mass is but 
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a sacred ceremony symbolizing Redemption. It seems, as 
by some natural law, that in proportion as a spiritual body 
grows, the inspired spiritual power in it becomes attenuated. 
But this only seems so. In fact the power becomes diffused 
at the basis of the pyramid only; nearer the top it grows 
stronger. There are still some men in the East who, by the 
right pronunciation of the Aum, can connect Heaven and 
Earth. A few Kabbalists are able to do the same by the 
right pronunciation of the lod He Vau He. Priests, also 
who, by rightly performing the mass, can offer up in reality, 
not in symbol, the souls of the believers, and receive and dis- 
tribute to them gifts from Heaven. There must also be 
Masons, who not only know the Word, but who also have 
the power to pronounce it, despite that to the great majority 
of the Brotherhood it is still lost. The majority at best 
know only the moral, but not the inner, the hieroglyphical 
meaning of their own symbolism. 

By a right consideration of the organization of the 
Brotherhood, it becomes self-evident, that there must be at 
the top a group of men who know occultism. The hierarchy 
of degrees, as it is known to profanes and probably to most 
of the masons, no matter into how many grades it is divided 
in the different rites, rests always on the orthodox and fund- 
amental three degrees of apprentice, craftsman, and master. 
For this is the only natural, because biological, division cor- 
responding to three distinct stages in man’s spiritual devel- 
opment. All further subdivisions are but sectional develop- 
ments of these fundamental three degrees. Now these three 
divisions, with all their subdivisions, represent only the three 
lower planes of existence, the He Vau He of the Tetragramm 
or the elements of water, air, and fire. Consequently and 
accordingly, the discernible activity of Masonry extends only 
to charity, to local and state politics, influencing or forming 
national legislation, and to higher or world politics, includ- 
ing world-wide movements concerning all the questions con- 
nected with the furthering of the ideas for which Masonry 
stands. But this is all only the body and the reasoning head 
of the organization; it is not yet its soul. Consequently, 
there must be also a fourth degree in the masonic hierarchy, 
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corresponding to the fourth plane of existence, to the sacred 
Earth and the Iod, also to the soul of man. For, as the soul 
fills up not only the whole body energizing life in it, but also 
extends outside of the body and connects it with the Whole, 
so likewise, this fourth fundamental degree has to extend 
beyond the visible organization, and be, in fact, the con- 
necting link between the visible and invisible, between the 
members who are still in the flesh and those who have passed 
beyond. Without such communion, it is impossible for any 
esoteric body to exist for a long time and do effective work. 
Such connection is at the basis of the worship of dead heroes 
and ancestors; also of the communion with the Saints re- 
spectively and with the Victorious Church. To the estab- 
lishing and sustaining of such communion or yoga, Occult 
Science indicates the way, and also furnishes the means. 
Consequently, there must be a real esoteric branch in Ma- 
sonry, though probably beyond the degrees generally known. 
As far as I, a profane, could ascertain, in the high degrees 
of at least some rites, opportunity is given to brothers who 
want to receive instruction in Occultism, proper. 

So if the student has the chance to join a legitimate 
lodge, it is well for him to enter it. He has a good chance 
to work himself up to a reliable source of esoteric instruc- 
tion, and besides, to do work on the social Magnum Opus, 
helping thereby not only others, but also his own spiritual 
development, for the spiritual reaction of practical charity is 
one of the best bracers for the soul. It is also reasonable to 
suppose, on the other hand, that such seekers who do not re- 
gard the Brotherhood merely as a philanthropic-political or- 
ganization, but who offer themselves sincerely for higher 
work, shall receive, after due probation, every encourage- 
ment and help. But stop, look, and listen, before you enter, 
because there are many clandestine lodges, too. Joining 
such a lodge, or for that matter, any occult society of ques- 
tionable character and purposes, would be at least wasting 
time, money, and effort. It may be even worse; it may 
mean drifting toward the Left Hand Path, with all the fatal 
consequences of such a misstep. Once on the inside of a 
Lodge, learn hard, work hard; do not become lost in the ex- 
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ternal forms and ceremonies, but look always for their inner 
meanings. As already stated, the fundamental Masonic 
symbols contain much esoteric truth, and are worthy of a 
penetrating study, especially the older symbols, as it is said 
that later additions are rather fanciful and ornamental. 
Learn to discern. 

About teachers, and about self-initiation, the two most 
important other ways on which Truth may be found, we 


shall investigate in another article. 
Lectoribus salutem. 





There is no chance and no anarchy in the universe. All 
is system and gradation. Every god is there sitting in his 
sphere. The young mortal enters the hall of the firmament; 
there is he alone with them alone, they pouring on him 
benedictions and gifts, and beckoning him up to their thrones. 
On the instant, and incessantly, fall snow-storms of illusions. 
He fancies himself in a vast crowd which sways this way and 
that and whose movement and doings he must obey: he 
fancies himself poor, orphaned, insignificant. The mad 
crowd drives hither and thither, now furiously commanding 
this thing to be done, now that. What is he that he should 
resist their will, and think or act for himself? Every mo- 
ment new changes and new showers of deceptions to baffle 
and distract him. And when, by and by, for an instant, the 
air clears and the cloud lifts a little, there are the gods still 
sitting around him on their thrones,—they alone with him 
alone. 


Emerson—‘“ILLUSIONS.” 























THE SCARAB OF DESTINY* 


By Maris Herrington Billings. 
CHAPTER IV. 
The Power of Seth. 


ARLY the next morning the guests began to arrive for 
the bear baiting on the following day, and Alicia’s hands 
were full receiving them. 

Sir Jasper proposed a stag hunt in Eversley Chase to supply 
the feast on the morrow. 

With blowing of bugles and clattering hoofs the party of 
huntsmen rode over the drawbridge for a day in the woods. 
The retainers and archers were in high glee at the prospect of 
the chase. A dozen halberdiers, clad in dark green, were left 
to guard the bridge and castle. 

Nadine appeared with a small reed basket in her hand, and 
made her way through the postern gate. She gloried in play- 
ing the Lady Bountiful, loving to relieve distress, and to see 
pale faces brighten at sight of her. Every thrall around Ra- 
venswood knew her and loved the bright girl who came like 
a sunbeam into the huts and hovels of these poor creatures. 

She climbed a steep hill in the rear of the castle. Half way 
up, behind the shelter of some huge grey rocks where a group 
of tall pines nodded in the breeze, stood a rude hut built of 
felled trunks of trees, its crevices stuffed with moss and 
smeared with clay to keep out the rain. In a small enclosure, 
surrounded by a wall of loose stones, were some goats, while a 
black pig nosed around in search of acorns. Nadine leaned 


*All rights reserved, including translation. 
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on the lower half of the stout oaken door, and gazed within. 
Around the room hung bunches of herbs, nets for snaring 
game, and a rudely fashioned rod for fishing. The rafters were 
blackened from the smoke of the fire, which burned in a ring 
of loose stones laid on the open hearth. A rough trestle table 
held scrolls of parchment and charts of the heavens, also 
small clay pots filled with differently colored fluids; a jar held 
a stock of quill pens, made from the winged feathers of the 
grey goose, and on a side table stood a retort with a pestle and 
mortar. Seated at the centre of the table was a benevolent 
looking old man, whose face beamed with a smile at the sight 
of the fair young face in the open doorway. 

He was dressed in a long blue robe of coarse wool, with a 
leather girdle fastened by a copper buckle. On his feet were 
sandals of cowhide, cross-gaitered to the knee. A highly pol- 
ished ram’s horn, bound with silver, hung from his girdle. He 
wore on his head a skull cap, from under which his white locks, 
fine as silk, flowed to his shoulders. His thin face was full of 
an undefined peace. 

This was Mervyn, the Hermit, a holy man who had been on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He had been the friend and 
teacher of Nadine from the sunny day when he had returned 
from the village of Old Basing to find a lonely little maid, cry- 
ing bitterly, because no one could understand her language. 
The old man had wiped away her tears and had comforted the 
child in Welsh, for he, too, was a Briton. He was a strange 
old fellow, and many said he was a Pagan, who still followed 
the Druidic rites; but others said he was a holy man of God. 
He never went to Church, but spent his hours of devotion be- 
neath the blue sky of heaven. 

However, he was a great scholar, and star-gazer, and could 
foretell future events, so he was revered for his wisdom and 
kindly deeds. He healed the sick, helped the blind and be- 
friended those poorer than himself; so all respected Mervyn 
and accounted him a most holy man. 

Mervyn loved Nadine as a parent loves his child. He had 
taught her to read and write, a rare accomplishment for those 
days, except in the cloister. Seeing her bandaged arm, he came 
quickly forward and led her in, saying tenderly, “Nadine, my 
child, what ails thee?” 

When she had told the story he looked very grave. After 
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examining the arm and seeing it was only a flesh wound, he 
dressed it with healing salve, and in a grave voice said, “My 
child, the wound is but a trifle. *Twill be over in a few days, 
but it bids me now prepare thee for the future. “Tis written 
in the stars that when thou art wounded in the left arm, thy 
heart is in great danger. Thou wert so young when first I 
saw thee, that I was not certain of thy natal day, but now I 
know. Danger besets thee on every hand. Thy destiny is 
linked with that of a man, rich and powerful, a prince or king, 
born under Jupiter in mid-heaven ; but thou canst not mate, or 
consumate a union, for if thou shouldst, death and disaster 
follow thee, and the man would die within the month. If thou 
findest thy heart incline towards a stranger, flee from him, 
Nadine, if thou wouldst save his life. Mind, thou art not de- 
barred from wedlock; thou canst give thy hand, but not thy 
heart.” 

“How strange, Mervyn, Elsbeth told me but last night the 
same thing in other words; and I am sore afraid. Thinkest 
thou ’tis Sir Henry or the black knight who is my fate?” 

“My child, let thine own heart be the judge; but thy way 1s 
one of sad trials and thy soul will suffer, yet remember, Na- 
dine, in all thy troubles thou hast me. Fear not thy best 
friend, but trust me fully with thy love affairs, for I will aid 
thee against the powers of Hell,” he said savagely. 

“What meanest thou, Good Father, by that? Thinkest thou 
‘tis the Evil One who will make love to me?” she said, tremb- 
ling and frightened, as she grasped him by the arm. 

“Nay, nay, my child, the man will be mortal, and the pity 
is that he will love thee to his doom,” he said, shaking his head 
sadly. 

“I have brought thee a few trifles, good Mervyn,” said Na- 
dine. “I will go now, and I will see thee after tomorrow,” 
and she departed with fear and misgiving in her heart, and 
wended her way to the castle. She entered the postern gate 
and made her way to her turret chamber where Alicia, with 
happiness shining in her dark eyes, and full of her love affair, 
found her at sunset lying in the darkened room. Nadine said 
her head pained her. Her face was flushed and feverish, and 
Alicia proposed sending for Dame Elsbeth, but all she asked 
was to be left alone. 

Alicia whispered to Sir Jasper as the guests filed in for the 
evening meal. Richard waited and wondered at the vacant 
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‘chair, and all inquired of Alicia why Nadine’s chair was empty. 

When he heard that she was ill, he frowned. He shrewdly 
suspected that she had not forgiven him for last night’s au- 
dacity and was keeping out of his way, and he grew moody. 
He hated contradiction and whatever he determined upon he 
usually carried out. 

On leaving the table he stalked from the room in no pleas- 
ant frame of mind. Maurice shrugged his shoulders. 

“Will he not play for us tonight?” said Alicia. 

“Nay,” said Maurice, “I would not dare ask him.” 

“Then I will,” said Alicia, “I’m not afraid of him. He’s 
only a man.” 

“Prithee, fair one, trouble him not. The Lion is rampant, 
and the devil is loose. Vex not thy mind, Alicia,” he whis- 
pered, “his humor will wear itself out. Methinks he hath 
been crossed in love.” 





When Alicia’s footsteps had died away, Nadine lay upon 
the couch and wondered what had come to her since yester- 
day. She had changed. She could not forget the smiling facé 
of the black knight. She closed her eyes; still she could see 
him looking at her, with that compelling power in his gaze. 
Why did the sound of his voice seem to haunt her? The song 
he had sung kept ringing in her ears. Not a word he had 
spoken was forgotten. She could feel those passionate kisses 
still on her lips. “He has cast a spell over me,” she said, “and 
I cannot forget him, but I must, and I will. Death and dis- 
aster, said Mervyn, lie before me if I fail to remember. I will 
avoid him, for I am as wax if he but look at me,” and she fell 
to dreaming of those looks and words. “Ah me, so this is 
love! I can only think of him and long to be near him! If 
only I were his humblest serf, ’twould be happiness just to 
be near him. Yet I must be brave and remember that the 
stars forbid. What said Mervyn? Shouldst thou forget it 
means his death within the month. Ah, good St. Christopher, 
help me to remember. I now vow to avoid him, to treat him 
with scorn. Oh, if he would but go away!” she said sobbing 
wildly. 

Hours afterward, when she had grown calmer, she arose, 
opened the casement, bathed her face, and smoothed her tumb- 
led hair. “They are now at the evening meal,” she said. 

In her long white robe, like a pale ghost of herself, she made 
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her way up the winding stairs that led to the keep. The moon- 
light flooded the silent forests. How still and grand the night! 
She gazed on the beautiful scene. Before her lay the court- 
yard and the grey walls; beyond the moat lay the park and 
the fertile meadow land and then the primaeval forests 
stretched for miles around the castle. Away to the east a shin- 
ing river lay like a ribbon of silver. ‘The silence was so pro- 
found that it became oppressive. Nadine felt a strange fear 
creeping over her. The black shadows thrown by the moon- 
light seemed full of strange mystery. Not a thing was stirr- 
ing; hushed were the voices of night. No sound of barking 
fox or hooting owl came from the woods. 

Nadine wondered at this strange silence, for at this hour a 
nightingale usually poured forth its sweet song. Then she 
noticed a thin streak of white mist creeping with impercept- 
ible slowness across the undulating park. She watched it, fas- 
cinated, for it seemed to possess a vitality of its own. Nearer 
itcame. Now it was close to the castle; she could see it lying 
close against the walls. An evil influence seemed to pervade 
the very air. Nadine grew frightened and turned to fly, only 
to encounter the black knight. She had not heard his gentle 
footsteps, and vaguely wondered how he got there. 

His eyes were looking sadly at her. “Why dost thou not 
trust me?” he said. 

“T have not forgiven thy conduct of last eve,” she said turn- 
ing her head away. 

“Prithee, do not turn away. [ am accustomed to have peo- 
ple look at me,” he said with a shade of hauteur. “Come, wilt 
thou not try to love mea little? Dear heart, if thou didst but 
know how I yearn for thee, thou wouldst nest forever in my 
arms.” 

“Again he folded her in his arms and crushed the slender 
form in a loving embrace; but Nadine drew herself away, say- 
ing haughtily, “Thou dost forget the first laws of hospitality, 
sir. Where is thy chivalry? Methinks thou art like Alicia, 
of a romantic turn of mind. I am not, I have no use for love. 
I care naught for men.” 

“Yet thou dost charm all who behold thee; and thou hast 
bewitched me with a love spell.” 

“IT do not wish to charm anyone, least of all, thee.” 

“Not one single heart?” said Richard. “Nadine, thou art de- 
ceiving thine own heart.. Love hath instincts that never err, 
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and thou art fighting a losing battle, little maid. Thou hadst 
best show the flag of truce, for the surrender of the castle is 
inevitable. 

She felt his words to be true, but outwardly she was cold 
and calm. “Not while I have the force to combat thee, my 
Lord, and I defy thee nevertheless.” 

How his heart yearned to pick her up, and ride away into 
the mist! Her dainty face was turned coldly away. She 
would not even look at him; he loved her so madly that thé 
very force of his passion frightened him. 

“Nadine, how canst thou be so cold? I loved thee from 
the moment I saw thee in the meadow. My very life is in thy 
hands,” he said passionately. “No one will ever love thee as 
Ido. My very being is merged in thine. Wilt thou not trust 
thy life to my care? It shall be the happiest on earth.” 

She listened, her heart beating fast, every pulse thrilling in 
harmony, and a new born gladness in her heart. He bent for- 
ward and tried to look into the averted face. At length she 
said slowly: 

“Thou dost forget my humble origin, Sir Knight.” 

He had quite forgotten, but he was reckless now and said, 
“Fame, fortune, life, is naught compared to love. Egad, I only 
kneel to my God, but as Knight of the Cross I now bend the 
knee to ask thee to accept me as thy sworn knight. When 
thou knowest me better,” he said wistfully, “I will crave the 
priceless boon of thyself. Dear heart, my love shall shield 
thee, my heart shelter thee, from all the storms of life. Do not 
turn away, sweetheart. Think before thou dost answer. Oh, 
say that thou wilt love me for myself alone. Give thyself to 
me as maiden yields to lover.” 

His handsome head was thrown back, his face aglow with 
the light of love. He was a lover any woman would have been 
proud of, gallant, noble and brave, yet Nadine shrank from 
those eager eyes and tender words. 

“Dear heart, say that thou wilt try to love me,” he said ten- 
derly. Still she had no word for him. He looked in wonder 
at the pale downcast face. “Nadine, why dost thou not speak ?” 

She stood before him, her face pale as death in the moon- 
light, and her hands trembled in his strong grasp. 

“Thine answer, my love. I will not detain thee, long; but 
the hours will be full of painful suspense until I gain thine 
answer.” 
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“I think I understand, my Lord. Thou art willing to mate 
with one of humble birth, but thou dost not ask to wed.” 

A red flush mounted to the brow of Richard, as he rose 
stiffly from his knees. He had quite forgotten his position as 
king, and had spoken as the man and lover, and this scornful 
assertion made him bite his lip; but whatever Richard desired 
he pursued without any scruple, were it territory, crown or 
woman. 

He had never wished for woman as he did for this one, and 
the remembrance of the power behind him came like a whis- 
per of the Evil One. He threw caution to the winds, and de- 
termined to win her in his assumed character if he could, and 
dazzle her later with the glories of a throne. 

“Let us go below,” she gasped. “I have but one answer to 
give thee. I do not love thee, Sir Knight, and t’were useless 
to try to make me.” 

“Then, by my Halidom, thou shalt be made to love me,” he 
said. He reached out, intending to take her in his arms and 
kiss the quivering lips and misty eyes; but suddenly he re- 
frained, for something seemed to come between him and the 
girl. Nadine became as one paralyzed; a sensation of deadly 
faintness stole over her, and, swaying in a blind, dazed fashion, 
she fell forward, and Richard caught her in his arms. A sense 
of pain had mastered her. How could she tell him she did not 
love him, when at that very moment she would have given her 
life for him? 

Richard lifted her as if she were a child, and carried the sense- 
less form to a stone bench in the wall. He kissed the cold white 
face and called her by every endearing name, but she did not 
revive. 

The fog grew thicker around them, and seemed to wrap them 
in a blanket of cold mist. Richard felt a strange uncanny feeling 
stealing over him. It seemed to his excited fancy that a misty 
form was standing between the girl and himself. He looked 
around with a sense of fear. The chill air curdled his blood and 
crept into his heart, as he lifted Nadine in his arms and strode 
to the winding stairs that led to Alicia’s bower. 

There was no one there. Tenderly he laid Nadine on the 
couch, and struck a brass gong. The call was soon answered 
by a serving maid, who fetched old Elsbeth, and Nadine was 
soon revived under her skilful hands. 
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Elsbeth gently led her to her room, where she soon fell 
asleep. Nadine awoke from her slumber with a strange sen- 
sation. Her hands and feet seemed weighted with lead; her 
brain was numb; and the air in the room was heavy, dank 
and cold. The faint glimmer of the candle shone like a tiny 
red spark through the casement, which Nadine had forgotten 
to close. She thought to close it now, but her limbs refused 
to move. The mist grew thicker and thicker. She could see 
it pouring like smoke through the open window. Then she 
saw thousands of shining atoms floating and circling round 
in the draught. 

The candles now burned dim and blue. Nadine closed her 
eyes in terror. She was paralyzed with fright. Presently she 
opened them, to find a misty form bending over her with blazing 
eyes which seemed to glow with a lurid light as if the flames of 
hell were behind them, and black hair which seemed wreathed in 
snakes. Was it a delusion, or did she actually feel a hot breath 
upon her shoulder and hear a tinkling voice hissing in her ear, 
saying, “If thou dost value thy life, beware the black knight. He 
is not for thee.” 

The words seemed to come from every part of the room. 
Nadine heard no more, for she had fainted. 

Next morning, when she awoke, the sun was shining, the merles 
were singing a joyous roulade, the bees were humming loudly, and 
the lowing cattle kept up a continuous murmur. The night’s 
horror came back to her as a nightmare, as she gazed around in 
terror. 

“Ah, it was only a dream. But dear Heaven, help me, I pray. 
That is the third warning. Oh, help me to be true to myself. Can 
it be that he is leagued with the Evil One? But I must remem- 
ber ; he dies within the month if I forget, for his destiny is written 
in the stars, and they cannot lie.” 


(To be continued ) 
































THE SWASTIKA IN RELATION TO PLATO’S 
ATLANTIS AND THE PYRAMID OF 
XOCHICALCO. 


By M. A. Blackwell. 
PART XIV—THE RUINS. 


Pyramid of Xochicalco is to be found; its history is 

lost in a misty past. The race which built it is un- 
known Authorities disagree in their theories regarding the 
race to which it should be attributed, but nearly all agree on 
the fact that it is one of the most important archaeological 
ruins in America. It is an archaeological puzzle that may 
some day be solved. Von Humboldt mentions that it was 
attributed to the Toltecs (masters, gods, culture heroes), 
and observes that “this nation is for the Mexican antiquaries 
what the Pelasgian colonists were, during a long time for the 
Italian antiquaries; everything that is lost in the night of 
the past centuries is attributed to that people (Toltecs), 
among whom, it is believed, the first germs of civilization 
are to be found.” ’ 

All who have seen the Xochicalco ruins have expressed 
astonishment at the splendid carvings and wonderful engi- 
neering knowledge displayed in its construction. Some of 
the stones weigh two and three tons, and were so well pol- 
ished that they were adjusted without mortar or cement, 
and to quote Alzate, “so solidly united that it seems the work 
of nature and not man.” These stones were brought from 
long distances and put in their proper position on the top of 
the hill. It is thought that they were carved after having 
been set up. Penafiel tells us that all the descriptions and 
information relating to Xochicalco have been taken from 
the Essay by the priest José Antonio Alzate y Ramirez, who 
visited the ruins in 1777 and was the first to recognize the 
importance of this monument. 


IN enc authentic relating to the history of the 
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The panorama of Xochicalco could not be more beauti- 
ful; hills range in all directions. To the East is seen the 
majestic peak of Popocatepetl. To the West is the wide 
white mass of Xinantecal or the Nevada of Toluca. The 
Hill of Xochicalco is surrounded by others of greater height ; 
one is called Colotepetl, hill of the Scorpion or of “the Twist- 
ing.” The surrounding country is said to be rich and fer- 
tile. The mildness of the climate is such that at all times 
there are to be found a variety of beautiful tress and shrubs 
in bloom.” 

The monument is a quadrangular truncated pyramid. It 
is sometimes referred to as the Castle or Pyramid of Xo- 
chicalco. It is built on a plateau of about 10,000 square feet. 
This plateau is on top of a hill measuring (100 metres) 325 
feet in height. The top is reached by means of a path that 
follows the remains of an ancient spiral roadway. This 
roadway is retained by inclining stone walls, which in olden 
times formed a wide causeway from the base.* 

Authorities disagree as to the original number of stories 
or terraces in the pyramid. Its present ruined condition pre- 
vents confirmation of the ancient accounts. One stated that 
it was made up of five stories, each smaller than the one 
below it. On the surface of the last there was a stone seat 
(chimolate). This seat was not placed in the center of the 
platform of the upper story but to one side of it. The walls 
of the castle were made of two rows of stones, dove-tailed 
into one another. Another authority believed that the monu- 
ment could only have had three stories originally. A mod- 
ern authority believes that it never had but two, because the 
ruins now have the first and second stories only! 

Father Alzate describes the monument as it existed in 
1777 and tells us that the owners or managers of the Mia- 
catlan sugar plantation who needed fireplaces for their fur- 
naces decided to destroy the Xochicalco Monument and use 
the stones in it to build their ovens. The stones were also 
broken up and used to build the reservoir (dam) on the river 

'®**A. Pejfiafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos, Texte, Xochicalco, chaps. viii, ix. 


Also Supplement to the “Gaceta de Literatura,” Description of the antiquities 
ofXochicalco, by Mr. José A. Alzate y Ramirez. Mexico 1791. Pages 9 to 24. 
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which served as the motor for the machinery of the sugar 
plantation. Alzate comments on this vandalism as follows: 
“The first destroyer, who may be compared to the shoe- 
maker that burnt the temple of Diana at Ephesus, was a 
certain man named Estrada, let his deed of destruction be 
cursed forever by the lovers of antiquities.” 

Alzate describes the many subterranean excavations 
and passages beneath the pyramid. He was obliged to enter 
by crawling, as the debris from fallen walls and arches 
obstructed the way. He believed that one of the passages 
connected with a room in the center of the castle but was 
unable to continue, owing to the ruggedness of the hill and 
as he was at that time alone. The Indian Alcalde (mayor) 
of the village of Tetlama had shown him the entrance to 
the north subterranean passage. The man also told Alzate 
that there was another passage on the west side, and that 
within a short distance from it there was a stone staircase 
which led to numerous subterranean passages; that even if 
they entered to examine the place at the rising of the sun, 
they would not have finished walking through those passages 
by nightfall. Alzate was anxious to see such a wonder, but 
states that he had displeased the Alcalde by taking two 
Indians to serve as guides in case his informant should play 
nim a trick.” The hatred of the Indians for the Spaniards 
was so deep that they were reluctant to show them antiqui- 
ties. Added to this hatred was the superstitious dread of 
incurring the displeasure of the spirits or ghosts of the dead, 
who were supposed to guard or haunt these places. Father 
Alzate noticed that the Alcalde seemed to have repented of 
having shown him the entrance to the first passage and 
“was being carried away by that panic fear which goes hand 
in hand with ignorance.” The interpreter told Father Alzate 
that some years before, this Alcalde a man from Taxco, 
went to seek hidden treasure in the hill. On entering the 
subterranean passage they saw an old Indian, who then dis- 
appeared and at the same moment the hill trembled and sand 
commenced to fall from the interior of the passage. Another 
tale told by people iv Cuernavaca was that the subterranean 
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passage under Xochicalco went as far as Chapultepec Hill. 
Others said that Xochicalco was an enchanted palace. An- 
other tale I quote as follows, “Such is the foolishness of some 
people, that a person of good standing assured me that in 
the subterranean passage there were two statues, bearing 
large clubs in their hands, with which they prevented the 
entrance of any one who wanted to examine the excavation.” 

It is evident that the Hill of Xochicalco had secret pas- 
sages which led to other strongholds or places of escape, as 
all legends or myths have had some foundation in fact. An 
explorer in recent years lit a fire in one of the passages and 
saw smoke come out of the hill about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

Baron von Humboldt designated this splendid monu- 
ment as the Military Fortress of Xochicalco. The historian 
Chavero states that the Nahoas, who formed the theocracy 
of Petela in Didjaza, shut up these regions by a chain of 
fortifications, and one of these, towards the southern side, 
was that of Xochicalco. It was considered the key of the 
series of mountains (in the present State of Guerrero), that 
were impregnable walls by nature. Xochicalco was not the 
first name given to the structure. The Mexicans so named 
it when they saw the beautiful carving of its stone walls. 
They called it the “house of flowers,” which is the meaning 
of the name Xochicalco. Chavero asserts “that the west 
side could not have been carved at the beginning, in keeping 
with the others, or, if it was at all, it had been recarved 
and sculptured anew by the Mexicans.” (The very fact of 
its having existed before the Mexicans make us confident of 
the ancient origin of this fortress.) Chavero considers that 
the pyramids of Xochicalco, Teotihuacan, and Cholollan were 
of the same period; and he believes that the Vixtoti built 
the last two named. The Vixtoti in their perigrinations came 
from_the south, in the year 955 before the Christian era. 
“The fortress (Xochicalco) defended the frontier, and at the 
same time a large city of which there are remains extant. 
(Towards Miacatlan, there are some foundations and other 
remains.) The houses had low walls, and were made of 
stone or wood, having large inclined roofs, covered with 
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palms, and a portico before each house supported on wooden 
poles. . . . Although the inhabitants must have dedicated 
themselves to agriculture, since these lands are the richest 
and most productive in the country, we must consider them 
as forming a military colony, placed in advance, at the 
frontier, to defend the native soil.’ 

On the west side of the pyramid is where the staircase 
led to the second story. This has been destroyed; only the 
traces of fifteen steps remain. In the center of the upper 
story is a circular depression about 16 feet in diameter, partly 
concealed by stones and brush. The Tetlama Indians ex- 
plained that it had been a large well that had filled up with 
fallen debris. There is no surface water at Xochicalco; if 
this was a well, it must have been of great depth.’ 

It is not illogical to suppose that water was brought 
from a depth of 300 feet or more, probably, mechanically. 
The engineering ability displayed in the construction of the 
pyramid evidences a mind powerful or keen enough to per- 
form such a feat. If this was not done, then where did the 
builders obtain water to prepare the mortar? The river 
Tembembe is more than two leagues from the building and 
fortifications.” 

One tradition is that Xochicalco was the work of one 
man. This recalls to mind the parallel of how Poseidon, 
“breaking the ground, enclosed the hill in which she (Cleito) 
dwelt all round, making alternate zones of sea and land, 
larger and smaller, encircling one another . . . and, as he 
was a god, found no difficulty in making special arrange- 
ments for the center island, bringing two streams of water 
under the earth, which he caused to ascend as springs, one 
of warm water and another of cold,’* and making every 
variety of food to spring up abundantly in the earth.” The 
Hill of Xochicalco is terraced spirally, and the castle is on 
a plateau at the top; the surrounding country is also rich 
and fertile. 


On Plate 41 is shown a corner of the west side of the 





** A. Pefiafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos, Texte, chaps. vii, ix. The Spanish 
league is nearly four English miles. 


es Donnelly, Atlantis, p. 13. B. Jowett, The Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 111, 
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PLATE 41. 





Fig. A. 
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monument, which shows the ruined condition of the stair- 
case. On the south side of the staircase itself may be seen 
the remaining portions of a figure seated within a bowl. 
This bowl has been variously described as the earth-bowl 
the basin of the Atlantic Ocean, and symbol of the Land of 
Mu.” One authority believes this to bé a sofa resting on 
a colored mat or cloth. The legs of this supposed sofa or 
chair are painted white. The squares of the mat have up- 
right lines of green and the yellow are horizontal, thus mak- 
ing diagonal checkers, red is the background of the design.” 
In the colored drawing given by Penafiel the narrow divid- 
ing lines between the checkers are colored red. 

In the American sculptures every detail appears to have 
been symbolic. The colors also have several meanings. 
The legs of this sofa are evidently glyphs. They strongly 
resemble a Maya symbol for “Ik,” meaning breath, spirit, 
life. This symbol is also the same as one of the variants 
for the fire sign, see Plate 41, Figure B. 

The checkered design was associated with the symbols 
of earth, heat, water (see Plate 41). This design “expressed 
the idea embodied in the Nahautl word xotlac—the heated 
earth, literally glowing embers, also budding and opening 
flowers. It was emblematic of the fall of the rain or earth- 
wine upon the heated soil.” Esoterically the design repre- 
sents the Above and the Below by symbolizing the union 
of Heaven and Earth at the beginning of the rainy season." 
Applying these meanings to the designs surrounding the 
seated figure, we see that he is a god who bestows the fire 
or breath and waters of life upon the regions beneath him. 
At each side of him is a curled or spiral motive which has 
many meanings. It symbolizes life, union, water, smoke, 
the crest of the wave about to break, and so on. In the left 
hand he holds the three arrows, or spears of Deity. In his 
right hand is what seems to be the remains of an atlatl 
(spear-thrower). This also symbolizes that he is the giver 


"The Word, October, 1914, pp. 44, 46. 

“Adela Breton, Some Notes on Xochicalco, p. 63. Transactions, Depart- 
ment of Archaeology, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of the New and Old World Civili- 
zations, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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of the vital spark.” It is believed that this figure was dupli- 
cated on the opposite side of the staircase, as the broken 
stones show the checkered design and part of the bowl. 
This may be construed to mean that these lords guarded the 
entrance “to the regions above.” The entire design could 
also mean that this lord or god ruled over the “Land in the 
Basin of the Atlantic Ocean.” On Plate 41 are shown ex- 
amples of checkered designs. In the Codices the checkered 
design is show in the doorways and arches of certain sacred 
edifices, Temaz-calli. Father Sahagun tells us that these 
were specially consecrated to the “Mother of the gods of 
us all, whose curative and life-giving power was exerted in 
the temazcalli, also named xochicalli, the place where she 
sees secret things, rectifies what has been deranged in human 
bodies, fructifies young and tender things . . . and where 
she aids and cures.” 

The temazcalli is comparable with our modern Turkish 
bath. This is an instance of where the same symbols of 
fire and water are used to express a more prosaic idea, al- 
though these temazcalli, or sweat-houses were regarded as 
semi-sacred. “It was customary for pregnant women to 
resort to these baths under the care of the medicine woman, 
who exhorted her patient on entering with these words, 
‘Enter into it, my daughter, enter into the bosom of our 
Mother, whose name is Yoalticitl . . . warm thyself in the 
bath, which is the house of flowers of our god.” In the 
temazcalli the life-producing union of the elements took 
place, and aided human growth and health. 

Pictures of temples from the Vienna Codex show the 
checker design, see Vigures 1, 2, 3. Figure 4 shows a con- 
ventionally drawn mountain, inside of which is a vase. This 
vase contains the checker design, and ascending from it 
through the mountain are puffs which represent either fire, 
steam or smoke. At the top is the symbol of a blossoming 
maize shoot. This blossom is shielded by a seated figure 
who is holding his mantle over it. On his back is a symbol 
of two rolls united by acrossband. The four projecting ends 
are usually painted with the colors of the four quarters. 
The uniting of these figures into one symbolizes a union of 

**The Word, March, 1915, pp. 376 to 384. The Word, April, 1915, pp. 46, 47. 


_ ™*™ Zelia Nuttall, Fundamental Principles of Old and New World Civil- 
izations, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. II, 1901. 
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the four elements necessary for the production of life, 
according to the ancient native philosophy.” 

Ancient vases, bowls and cups were decorated with this 
checkered design. It is to be seen on Peruvian, Mexican, 
Etrurian, Greek and Egyptian and Eastern objects; it pre- 
sents a study initself. It is quite possible that in prehistoric 
times the checkered design may have had the same mean- 
ings in other countries that the Mexicans applied to it and 
which have been derived from the same source. 

The pyramid and vase are closely related in their sym- 
bology and in the meaning of some words applied to them. 
This will be shown in the concluding article. 

The Nahautl word xotlac has a similar sound in the first 
syllable to an ancient Maya word for vase, vessel or cup, 
ho-och. O-och means food or maintenance. Ho-mul or O- 
mul was the name for the artificial pyramidal elevation on 
which temples or palaces were built.” 

In searching for the origin of the name Xochicalco, 
Alzate tells us, “There is a very old geographical map that 
the Indians of Tetlama have, in which the various places 
are marked in their respective positions by means of hiero- 
elyphs, arranged according to their method, but which J] 
saw had been improved in some portions after the Conquest, 
as there are on it some crosses and Spanish words. At the 
place assigned to Xochicalco on this map, two Indians may 
be noticed, armed with macanas and chimales;* one of them 
has the word Xochicatetli ‘stone of Xochicalco Hill’ written 
on its side, the other Xicatetli ‘stone cup or vase.’.”’”® 

It is believed that the name Xochicalco was given to 
this pyramid, because of its beautiful carvings, but the name 
is composed of four Mayan radicals which convey the idea 
that the pyramid was built to commemorate a cataclysm. 
The Maya language is peculiar in that, with only a few 
words and short syllables, profound thoughts can be ex- 
pressed. (See THE WORD, December, 1913, pp. 164-197. 
A Study of the Name Xochicalco.) 


“The Word, September, 1914, p. 334. 

*Chimale in the Maya means a shield. The word Macana means a wooden 
weapon in use among the ancient Indians of Mexico and Peru; it was gen- 
erally edged with sharp flint. Velazquez, Spanish-English Dictionary. 

. *A. Pefiafiel, Monumentos Mexicanos, Texte. 





(To Be Concluded) 








THE RITUAL OF HIGH MAGIC 
By Eliphas Levi. 


Translated from the French by Major-General Abner Doubleday. Annotated 
by Alexander Wilder, M.D. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Ceremonial for the Initiates. 


NOWLEDGE is preserved by silence, and is perpetu- 
ated by initiation. Hence the law of silence is only 
absolute and inviolable as far as the non-initiated 
multitude are concerned. Knowledge can only be 

transmitted by speech. Sages ought, therefore, sometimes 
to speak. 

Yes, sages should speak, not in order to reveal knowl- 
edge but to show others how to find. Noli ire, fac venire,' 
was the device of Rabelais, who, as he was possessed of all 
the knowledge of his day, could not have been ignorant of 
magic. 

Hence we have here to reveal the mysteries of initiation. 

Man’s destiny is, as we have said, to make himself, or 
create himself. He is and will be the son of his own works 
through time and eternity. 

All men are called upon to come, but the number of the 
elect—that is to say, of those who succeed—is always small. 
In other words, the men who desire to be something are nu- 
merous, and the choice ones are always few.” 

Now the government of the world belongs of right to 
the choice ones, and when any political machinery or usurpa- 
tion hinders it from belonging to them in actual 
fact, a political or social cataclysm is certain to occur. Men 





Unwilling to go, made to com 


*Gospel according to Matthew, “XXII. 14: “Many are the called, but few 
the elect.” 
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who are their own masters easily render themselves masters 
of others, but they can make themselves mutually obstacles 
if they do not recognize the laws of one discipline and uni- 
versal hierarchy. 

In order to submit themselves to one and the same dis- 
cipline it is necessary there should be a communion of ideas 
and desires, and we can only reach this communion through 
a common religion, founded on the bases of intelligence and 
reason. This religion has always existed in the world, and 
it is the only one which can be called infallible, without de- 
fect, and truly catholic; that is to say, universal. This re- 
ligion, of which the others have been successively the veils 
and shadows, is that which demonstrates being through be- 
ing, truth through reason, reason through evidence and com- 
mon sense. 

It proves by realities why hypotheses exist, and does not 
permit us to reason upon hypotheses independent of and 
outside of realities. It has for its base the dogma of un1- 
versal analogies or correspondences, but never confounds 
things of knowledge with those of faith. It can never be a 
matter of faith that two and one make more or less than 
three; that in physics what is contained can be greater than 
the container; that a solid body, inasmuch as it is solid, can 
act like a fluid or gaseous body; that a human body for ex- 
ample can pass through a closed door without making a 
breach or an opening. To say that we believe such a thing 
is to talk like a child or a madman, but it is not the less 
senseless to define the unknown and reason about it from 
hypothesis to hypothesis. 

This religion of reason could not be that of the multi- 
tude, who require fables, mysteries, definite hopes, and ter- 
rors, materially operating upon them. On that account the 
sacerdotal institution was established in the world. Now 
the sacerdotal order is recruited by initiation. 

Religious forms perish when initiation ceases in the 
sanctuary either through being divulged, or by neglect and 
forgetfulness of sacred mysteries. The Gnostic disclosures, 
for example, alienated the Christian Church from the lofty 
truths of the Kabala, which contains all the secrets of trans- 
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cendental theology. Therefore, the blind having become the 
leaders of the blind it has produced great darkness, great 
moral depressions and deplorable scandals. Then the sacred 
books, the keys of which are all kabalistic from Genesis even 
to the Apocalypse have become so unintelligible to Chris- 
tians that the pastors have with reason judged it necessary 
to interdict the reading of them to the simple believers.® 
Taken literally and understood materially these books 
would only be, as the school of Voltaire has too well demon- 
strated, an inconceivable tissue of absurdities and scandals. 
It is the same with all the ancient dogmas with their 
brilliant theogonies and their poetic legends. To say that 
the ancient population of Greece believed in the amours of 
Jupiter (Zeus), or that the inhabitants of Egypt adored the 
cynocephalus and the hawk, as living and real divinities, 
is to be as ignorant and malicious as one would be in sus- 
taining that Christians worship a triple God, composed of 
an old man, a crucified man, and a dove.* Want of intelli- 
gence in regard to symbols is always characterized by a 
calumnious disposition. It is well, therefore, to guard our- 
selves from deriding all at once things that we do not know, 
when their enunciation seems to involve an absurdity, or 
even a certain singularity. It would be equally senseless to 
admit them without discussion and without examination. 
Before there can be anything which pleases or displeases 
us there is a truth, that is to say, a reason; and it is by this 
reason that our actions should be regulated, rather than by 
our pleasure, if we desire to create within us intelligence 
which is the groundwork of immortality, and justice which 
is its law. 
He who is truly a man can only desire what he ought 


*It seems evident that the narratives of the older Hebrew Scriptures were 
not historical, but in a great degree parables and allegories. Paul declared 
the story of Abraham, his wives and sons to be allegorical; and that the adven- 
tures of the Israelites in the Red Sea and in Idumae were em- 
blematic. It is by no means improbable that the introduction of the Masoretic 
punctuation into the Hebrew Bibles was a device to veil the occult meaning 
from the laity. Already a movement is begun in Holland, which is also fa- 
vored by the Rev. Heber Newton of New York, to place the authority to in- 
terpret the Scriptures in the hands of the clergy alone. 

“References here made to the three visions: the “Ancient of days” the 
Persian Zeruan, of the eighth chapter of Daniel, Jesus, and the apparition of 
the Dove seen at his baptism. 
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reasonably and justly todo. Accordingly, he imposes silence 
upon covetousness and fear, that he may only listen to rea- 
son. Such a man is a king by nature, and a priest by native 
endowment, for the erring multitudes. Hence the object of 
the old-time initiations was called indifferently, the sacer- 
dotal, technic and the royal technic.° 

The ancient magic associations were seminaries of 
priests and kings, and an individual could only be admitted 
into them by works truly sacerdotal and royal; that is, by 
placing themselves above all the weaknesses of nature. 

We will not repeat here what is found everywhere about 
the Egyptian initiations, perpetuated but growing weaker 
in the secret societies of the Middle Ages. Christian radical- 
ism was founded upon a false understanding of this speech: 
“You have only one father and one master and you are all 
brothers.’’® and inflicted, a terrible blow on the sacred hier- 
archy. Since that time sacerdotal dignities have become the 
result of intrigue or of hazard. Active mediocrity has suc- 
ceeded in supplanting modest, and consequently unrecog- 
nized superiority. Initiation, nevertheless, being an essen- 
tial law of religious life, a magic society was formed for the 
purpose of instruction, upon the decline of the pontifical 
power, and soon concentrated in itself alone the power of 
Christianity, because it alone comprehended vaguely but ex- 
ercised positively the hierarchic power through the trials of 
initiation and the omnipotence of faith in passive obedience. 

What did the candidate really do in the ancient initia- 
tions? He gave up his life and liberty wholly to the teachers 
of the Temple of Thebes or of Memphis. He resolutely ad- 
vanced through numberless frights which could make him 
imagine a premeditated attempt against himself. He made 
his way through burning fagots, passed by swimming tor- 
rents of black boiling water, was suspended to swings over 
unknown precipices without bottom. Was not this blind 


"The priests of Egypt were also styled basileis or kings. Indeed the basi- 
leus was always a member of the sacerdotal order. In Athens, the archon- 
basileus had the charge of the Eleusinia, Thesmophoria and Dionysiac rites. 
The Hebrew books style the sons of king David cohenim or priests; and it 
seems not to have been the rule till Jehovada became regent of Judea, that a 
king might not officiate in the Temple. A king who might not officiate was 
called a tyrannis, like the Hellenic sovereigns in Greece, Italy, and Syracuse. 

*Gospel according to Matthew, XXIII. 
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obedience, in the full sense of the term? To abjure from 
moment to moment his liberty in order to attain emancipa- 
tion, is not this the most perfect exercise of liberty? Now 
behold what those ought to do, and what they always have 
done, who aspire to the sanctum regnum of magic omnipo- 
tence. The disciples of Pythagoras condemned themselves 
to a rigorous silence of several years. Even the sectaries 
of Epikurus comprehended the sovereignty of pleasure only 
by acquired sobriety and calculated temperance. Life is a 
war in which it is necessary to be proved in order to be pro- 
moted. Force does not bestow itself; it must be seized. 

Hence initiation through struggle and trial is indispen- 
sable to arrive at the practical knowledge of magic. We have 
already told how one can triumph over the four elementary 
forms. We will not return to that, but will refer those of 
our readers who would like to know the ceremonies of an- 
cient initiations to the works of Baron de Ischudi, author 
of the “Flaming Star of Adon-Hiramite Masonry” and of 
several other very estimable masonic works. 

We should insist here upon one reflection. That the in- 
tellectual and social chaos in the midst of which we are per- 
ishing, is caused by the neglect of initiation, its trials and its 
mysteries. Some men in whom zealwas stronger than knowl- 
edge, were impressed by the popular maxims of the Gospel, 
and believed in the primitive and absolute equality of men. 
A famous hallucinated man, the eloquent and unfortunate 
Rousseau, propagated this paradox with all the magic of 
his style, that the social state alone depraves men; as though 
one should say that the competition and emulation of labor 
renders workmen idle. The essential law of nature, that of 
initiation through works and by means of laborious and vol- 
untary progress, has been fatally misunderstood. Masonry 
as well as Catholicism has had its deserters. What has re- 
sulted f-om it? The steel level substituted for the intellec- 
tual and symbolic level. Is not the teaching of equality to 
those beneath, without telling them how to rise, virtually 
engaging ourselves to descend? The Jacobins have accord- 
ingly descended, and we have had the reign of the carmag- 
nola, of sans-cullotes, and of Marat. 
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In order to raise up tottering and fallen society, it is 
necessary to re-establish the hierarchy and initiation. The 
task is difficult ; but the whole intelligent world already feels 
the necessity of undertaking it. Will it be necessary to that 


end, that the world shall pass through a new deluge? 


We 


have a lively desire that it may not be so, and this book, the 
ereatest perhaps, but not the last of our bold actions, is an 
appeal to everything yet alive, in order to constitute life 
anew, even in the midst of decomposition and death. 


(To be Continued. ) 


MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS 


What ts disease and what connection 
have bacteria with it? 


Disease of the body is a condition 
in which the constitution of the tissues 
of one or more organs of the body is 
abnormal to such a degree that the 
function of the organ or organs is im- 
paired or the function of one organ is 
thrown out of the normal relation to 
another or other organs. The result 
is that the elements in nature are no 
longer in harmonious connection with 
the human elemental—that is, with the 
co-ordinative, formative principle of 
the body. 

Disease is caused by improper eating, 
drinking, breathing, acting and im- 
proper thinking. A disease is an ob- 
struction to the normal working of ele- 
mentals which compose and work the 
organs of the physical body. 

Bacteria are fungi, microscopic 
plants, mostly of rod-like, lance-like, 
rope-like shapes. Bacteria are said to 
be the cause of many infectious dis- 
eases and of non-contagious, constitu- 
tional diseases as well. 

While bacteria have much to do with 
diseases, bacteria are not the causes 
of disease. Bacteria develop as soon 
as conditions for their multiplication 
are provided, and these conditions are 


brought about by improper thinking, 
acting, breathing, eating and drinking. 
Bacteria in quantities sufficient to pro- 
duce disease cannot exist where man 
has not furnished them a fertile ground 
for their propagation in his body. Gen- 
erally, almost uniformly, putrefaction 
and fermentation in the digestive and 
excretory systems are primary produc- 
ing causes of conditions under which 


bacteria find favorable lodgment and 
development. 





What is cancer and can it be cured, 
and if it can be cured, what is _ the 
cure? 


Cancer is the name given to a set of 
malignant new growths in the human 
body, which develop at the expense of 
the surrounding normal tissue, and 
usually prove fatal. Cancer is one of 
the diseases which are on the increase 
with the progress of civilization. Civ- 
ilization breeds diseases, notwithstand- 
ing preventative measures and curative 
treatments which subjugate forms of 
disease which were prevalent in the 
past. The nearer the life of human 
beings is to the animal and natural 
mode of living the fewer will be the 
diseases; but the higher bred the body 
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and the farther removed from its sim- 
ple conditions, the more susceptible will 
it be to diseases. With the advance of 
time, forms of disease develop which 
were before unknown, and _ diseases 
which occurred occasionally become 
more frequent. The higher the devel- 
opment of mind the more susceptible to 
disease will the body be under the 
same or like physical conditions. In 
the nineties of the last century a new 
disease, known then as la grippe, made 
its appearance and spread rapidly over 
large portions of the civilized part of 
the world. In a similar manner cases 
of cancer are said to be on the in- 
crease. 

There is a cancer cell that is phy- 
sical. There are many of these in every 
human, but usually they are later de- 
veloped, and so they remain unnoticed. 
There is further a cancer germ, and 
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that is not physical, but is astral. The 
germ is usually present in the astral 
body, but it is latent; that is, it does 
not cause the development of the can- 
cer cell. Certain conditions are re- 
quired for the activity and multiplica- 
tion of the cancer germ. Two of these 
conditions which are frequently in evi- 
dence are the condition of the matured 
physical body, which is characteristic 
of the age of forty years and upward, 
and a mental state best illustrated by 
fear. Therefore, fear and the age of 
about forty favor the production of 
cancer germs and so development and 
multiplication of the cancer cells. 
Cancer can be cured and has been 
cured. An answer to this question and 
a treatment of cancer was outlined in 
“Moments with Friends” in the issue 
of THE WORD, September, 1910, Vol. 
XI., No. 6. A FRIEND. 











